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PRICE 
No. 3489. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1894. I ig 
—— 
HE | LEOTURE eager fof all he Lending L2G Outer ADVICE as to CHOICE ot SCHOOLS.—The FRANCE.—The ATHENAUM can be 
: CTUR olastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- | obtained at the followi Rail Stations in 
ido Mecaciriatan tarry tcc Pans | SuuMiad ide wien arasans cts Pet aarti | France + ea: 


Institutions, Lecture Committees, Y.M.C.A.s, 
ppwanp WHYMPER'S LECTURE on ‘ Twenty 


lleges, Schools, &c. 





Thousand Feet above the Mr. WHYMPER is prepared to 
ACCEPT a limited — of ENGAGEMENTS for the delivery of this 
Jecture.—Address Tue Lecrore Acency, Ltd., 38, The Outer Temple, 


soci w.c. 
‘A. GENTLEMAN of Lorre pee means, of good 


tastes and practical 

experience in Food pon ne to’ fhe work and the mani: 

ment of Libraries, is desirous of obtaining some POSITION where 
usefully occupy his time. No salary required.—Address ALrua, 

care of Mr. J. 1 Tuomas, Elmhurst, Laton-road, Hastings. 


A GENTLEMAN, with highest testimonials, is 

seeking an appointment either as LIBRARIAN, =. 
Small salary required.—F. G., 

iall-street, E, c. 











ani lace of ba sat. 
ing Offices, Lead 


ee es 

IBRARIAN’S ASSISTANT or SECRETARY.— _ 

A Young Lady seeks ENGAGEMENT as above. Good Lennar ia 

certificate of Professional Examination of United ange Library 

—- —Address M. Grover, 11, Moss Hall-crescent, N. Finchley, 

A LADY highly recommends a LADY as 
SECRETARY a Lm or Gentleman. Good French and German ; 

ick ¥ i ress Exc, care Has been valuable Companion to Adver- 

r, A‘ care of Mr. oa "73, Banbury-road, Oxford. 


Assistant SUB-EDITORSHIP on DAILY, or 
fat yoy re good Weekly, desired by Reporter (25), 

wing, and Note-W ring oo 
LT. unk 1, Clevedon Villas, Somerset-road, New Barnet, Hi 


AX experienced WRITER is willing to READ 
AUTHORS’ MSS. If any Author thinks the services of Adver- 
tiser are not worth the money, Advertiser is willing to forward the 
MS., with fee, to the on of Authors as a test.—C. K., 2449, Sell’s 
Advertising Offices, Londo: 


puBLis HER’S ACCOUNTANT and SUB- 

MANAGER. — WANTED, for London, a ae M2 oop re 
energetic, and capable MAN, with 1 he 
business, ‘including periodicals. Good address : ay high abacnarer | indie, 
pensable.—Apply to Puntisuer, Messrs. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


W. 3! pie nena ANDERTON, B.A. (Lond.), is 

red to READ the LATIN and GREEK SUBJECTS with 

intending” Candidates for the January London Matriculaticn Examina- 
tion.—29, Clapton Common. 


WANTED. | Original or Selected STORIES of 
Hairbreadth Escapes, A AvanenT®, War, Perils of the Sea, 
araey, | Le yy &e. Lp pets to contain from 20,000 to 25,000 
words, to be in itself, but two or more 
staries may sone to ony degre veubject. a 
jes mus! irom Non-copyright sources, and guaranteed 
assuch. First-class matter only accep! ‘SS. and other copy to be 
sempanion bya Spee addressed envelope, otherwise they cannot be 
returned in case of pig eos 
Address Epitoriat 
Pavement, London, E.C. 


MVERTON.—WANTED, a SCIENCE MASTER, 
qualified to earn payments under the Selence and = De rtment 
inseveral subjects, i 'y (good L Be. Lond. 
pg? Duties ‘comparatively is light. Salary 80/. aly ‘annum and 
if the Government G: ractice allowed also. Addressed 
envelope to be enclosed with applicat on.—Apply at once, giving exact 
qualifications, to E. S. Perxin, Director, Technical, Science, and Art 
School, ‘Liverton, Devon. 


MOENIcIPA L TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
PORTSMOUTH 

An yy meaeee. goquized for CHEMISTY. Commencing 

antes Wf. aye = — to be sent in by the l4th inst., 


TECHNICAL SCHOO LS, PLYMOUTH. 


The Technical Gomes | invite APPLICATIONS for the 
following APPOINTM 

MODEKN LANGUAGE MASTER, French and German, for Day and 
Evening Classes. 
Applications, with all particulars as to qualifications and previous 

ments, with testimonials of recent date, to be sent in by noon on 

Thursday, September 13th. 

Particulars as to duties and salary may be Ss of 

. WEBB, Secretary. 


O ART PUPIL TEACHERS are WANTED 


bo Jay not be over nineteen years of 

First-Class Elementary Vest lg din cate of the or ee Art 
an, —Further particulars may be obtained o tary, 
Mr. J. Wootman, Public Liners Watford, to whom applications should 
be sent on or before September 17, 1894. 


ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(With Queen’s Faculty of Medicine.) 
APPOINTMENT OF gy saprenes IN PHYSICAL 





























PARTMENT, Alex. Malcolm & Co., 75, Finsbury 




















The Council invite aj crag on or ag the 22nd September, 


™, for the ~~ appointment, vacant in con — of the election 
Packs lip L. Gray, B.8c., to a First-Class Sub-Ins rship under 
rg and Art Department. The duties will commence on 


October I 1894. 

Candidares should forward thirty-five copies of their applications and 
Particulars of the sti 

‘pplication to the un 

*ppointment should be sent. 


md, conditions, and duties will be sent on 
ed, to whom all soptentions for the 
GEO. H. MO, 'Y, Secretary. 





all pan bd at home and abroad. —A 
— be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brrvor, M.A., 8, Tanenster- place, 








UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP.—Mr. 
JOHN EVANS, M.A., First Prizeman and Gold Medallist of the 
University of Edinburgh. and of rare experience, has VACANCIES for 
the special INSTRUCTION of YOUTHS and YOUNG MEN | Preparing 
fi or) rsuits. 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





for the Universities, Pr purs' ) 
the highest yn vial Seong numerous and of a high order, on 
application. Terns rate. Situation open, certified healthy, and 
commanding extensive and delightful scenery. 


RIORY HOUSE SCHOOL (BOYS), 29, Clapton 
N.E.—Mr. HOWARD ANDERTON. WINTER ‘ TERM 
BEGINS Ss SEPTEMBER 14th. 


RIORY HOUSE SCHOOL one 57. Clapton 
Common, N.E.—The Misses ier 4 NTER TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. V: wes 


CHOOL of ANIMAL and. LANDSCAPE PAINT- 

ING, 54, Baker-street, W.—Ani W. FRANK CALDERON. 

Landscape : Mr. C. E. JOHNSON, R. L Will "REOPEN on OCTOBER 8th. 
—For particulate apply by letter. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. — The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth —_ SEY Professor 
Ruskin, rir heed Coniston; Sir T. Spencer Wells, Bart., M.D., 
Golder’s Hill Pp &c.—Prosp on 
AYNES. 


T° DOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, 8,E.— 
Principal and Head Mistress : Miss MAUDE TODD (Mrs. 
HAMILTON), Girton, Cambridge, Historical Tripos, First Class, 1882. 
Professors Seel nea F.RS., Churton Collins, M.A., Garcia, R.A.M. 
Pi on NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPLEMBER 27. 


P 























to Miss HELen 














HE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Colet-gardens, West Kensington, London, W. 
President—Mrs. SALIS SCH WABE. 

Chairman of Committee—Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 

The BUILDING, comprising (a) A Training College for Teachers, 
(b) A a and School for Children, will OPENED at 

MICHAELMAS. 

Applications for forms of admission and 
should be made to a Principal, Madame 
West Kensington, W. 


JBEDForD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
Founded 1849. 


Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
SESSION 1894-5. 


The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 4, 1894. Students 

= expected to enter their names betweer 2 and 40n WEDNESDAY, 
ober 3. 

—-~ yt ROSCOE, M.P. F. tha S., will deliver the Inaugural 
Lectu n WEDNESDAY, at 4.30 p. 

The "COLLEGE © OURSES provide "preparation for Matriculation and 
all the Examinations for Degrees in Arts and Sciences held by the Uni- 
— = London. 8 Courses are held for various branches of 

A. Degree, and in Chemistry for the First M.B. There are 


rticulars as to terms, &c., 
ICHAELIS, 27, Glazbury-' -road, 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
The General aren of LECTURES on ZOOLOG Lt 
ELI F.R.8., will COMMENCE ry Ww DNESDAT, 
October 3rd, at 1 0 tock P.M. 


K !Ne@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The College is close to the Temple Station of the District Railway. 

The College provides the usual education of a University for oung 
Menin Theology, Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Electricity. and Medicin: 
It has also a School of Fine Art, and a Department for the preparation 
of Candidates for the Civil Service. 

Non-Matriculated Students can attend Lectures on any subject, - 
there are Evening Classes for Students otherwise engaged during th 


y. 
au bog for Boys is a First Grade School in Three Divisions— 
sica 

Sine ese 
FACU o U 
FACULTY of ANTS On ZEURODAT. uses 4 
FACULTY of SCIENCE and sda 

ENGINEERING. on preceding Tuesday. 
TUESDAY, October 2. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
DEPARTMENT of EVENING} vonpay, October 8. 
NESDAY, Septembe: 


CLASSE: 
The SCHOOL. WE r li 
‘The Prospectus of on A Faculty ~ wee obtained without cost = the 
College Office, or by post . CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON, —Special Classes.— 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required for the PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Fee for the whole Course, 10 Guinea: 

A aa Class is also held for the =< F.R.C.8, Examination 

These Classes will Commence in OCTOBER, and are not confined to 
Students of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


UY’S HOSPITAL, — PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC 
(MLB. end. ee are held es Tore the zone, aot G 
Mr. F.R.S., and Mr. reuse 
REINOLD, Pee. Biology, Mr. BEDDARD, free Pend Dr. CAMP- 
BELL. Fee, Eighteen Guineas, with Special Instruction for the 
January Examination.—Apply to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, 8.E. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October Ist, 1894. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, ‘subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

Sr Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. ee and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded an: 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms ‘aad well-ap inted 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting ms, 
bear pn Library, &c 

A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and will be 
ready during the coming year. 

For further particulars, apply ey or by letter to the Warpzn 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 























jdm of Lactarce in all subjects of general and higher ed i and 
Single Courses in any subject may be attended. The four pe ose 
Laboratories for Biology, Botany, Chemistry, and Physics are open to 
Women, other than those already Students o the College, for a 
a and research. Entrance and Senior Scholarships are competed for 
in 

The ‘TRAINING DEPARTMENT provides Professional Training for 
Women in the Theory and Practice of ‘Teaching, with full preparation 
for the tors Diplomas of London and Cambridge. 

The ART SCHOOL is open daily, from 10 to 4, for Drawing and Paint- 

ing, in Water Colour and Oil, from the round, antique, and draped living 


mode * 

EVENING LECTURES twice a week, at aang “T to Teachers, in 
English, vESgiiah History, Latin, istry, in pre- 
paration for the Cambridge Higher Local ety 

The revised scale of fees to be obtained on @ lication to the Prry- 
CIPAL, LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The TWELFTH SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October sth, 








_ For. information about the Entrance ape ne — Exhibition 
n , and for the Sten, ao us, which 
— full information in regard to the Faculties of rae Science, 
and Medicine, the Departments of Engineering and Mining, and the 
Departments for the Training of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, apply to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, August 15th, 1894. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


Tas YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The S!XTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
and the TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begin OCTOBER 8th. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and Universit 
Li pe in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
Weav es Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be Open Daily for 
Practical Work. 


The oe gimp ene may be had ig from the Registrar :— 
r Regular Day Studen 
2 For Occasional and Evening Students. 
> ae in Agriculture. 
‘or Medical Studen ts. 
A Hall of aeclbunee for College Students has been established. 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, CAXTON-STREET, 8 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on aman October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. HARTRIDGE, at 4 p.m., "followed by 
Distrivution of Prizes by the Richt Hon. Lord’ KNUTSFORD, G.C.M.G. 
Dinner at 7 p.m., at Café Monico, Mr. C. MACNAMARA in the Chair. 
Dinner Secretary, "Dr. COLCOTT 
TWO EN’ wpa SCHOLARSHIPS, value 60/. and 40/., and one of 
201. for Denta on SEPTEMBER 28th and 29th. 
FEES—115i. ~ one sum on Entrance, or 120. in two payments, or 132!. 
in six payments. Special Fees for partial and Dental Students. 
The oH — has a service of over 200 beds and the aot 8 
Departm: 
Pros) nan sand all information on a) a to 
ssi WALT ER. G. SPENCER, Dean. 








S?- GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. ISAMBARD 
OWEN, at4 p.m. 

The following nh Te SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered forCOM- 
PETITION in OCTOB 

1. A Scholarship, of poe 1451., for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
oo the School as bond fide first year Students during the current 


3 2 Two Scholarships, each of value of 50/., open to all Students who 
have commenced their Medical Studies not easlier than May, 1893. 

3. Two Scholarships, of value 85/., for Students who, aving been 
signed up for or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or ——— ridge 
2nd M.B , have entered the School during the current yea 
The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The 
William Brown 100i. Exhibition; the mre 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, of value 32/.; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Surgery, of value 32/.; the Pollock P Prise in aig, oot of value 
181. ; the Johnson Prize in ‘Anatomy, of value 101. 10s. ; ‘reasurer’s 
Prize, of value 10. 10s. ; General Proficioney. Prizes ‘her iret Second, 
and Third Year Students, of 10/. 10s. poet the Brodie Prize in a Surgery ; 
the Acland Prize in ; the T M ; and Si 
Clarke's Prize 
All Hospita) Appointments, including the Four House Physicianships 





and Four House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to Students of the School without extra fee. 
Nine salaried eye including that of Obstevric Assistant, with 


a salary of 100i. and board and lodging, are awarded a to senior 
pupils upon the egeenmieniationl of the Medical School Committe: 





Frospectuses and fuller details may be obtained on application to 
ISAMBARD OWEN, M D., Dean 
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[PEPARTM ENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
STEPHEN’S GREEN, EAST, DUBLIN. 
SESSION 1894-95. 
a ROYAL a ad seen: my =e Courses of Instruction 
el especially those which 

broadly et wt a heads CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 
ENGINEERING. and MINING 

A Diploma of Associate of the College (A. RC. Sc., I aA - oo at 
the end of ‘Three Years’ Course, the requir ing 

with. 


Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of 50/. yearly each, with free 
admission to the Lectures and Laboratories, are attached to the College. 
‘Two are offered for competition each year tu Associate Students not 
being Royal Exhibitioners on completion of their first year’s course. 

The Fees payable for Non-Associate Students are—2. for each separate 
Course of Reeser es 3l. for Session—Pure Mathematics, first year, 2i. 
for term, do, 

For ANALY" TICAL CHEMISTRY—2l. for a Special Course of One 
Month; 51. for Three Months; 9/. for Six Months; 12/. for the Entire 
Session 

For PHYSICAL LABURATORY—2I. for a Special Course of One 
Month ; 41 per Month (for six hours a day); or 6l. for the Session (one 
hour ver day); 121. for the Entire Session. 

For ASSAYING—5L for the Three Months ; 91. for Six Months; 121. 
for the Entire Ses 

For ZOULOGICAL LABORATORY—2l. for a Special Course of One 
Month; 31. for Ist Medical or 2nd Arts Course Royal University of 
Ireland ; or 5l. for a Special Course of Three Months. 

For BOTANICAL LABORATOR Y¥—Same as Zoological Laboratory. 

For GEULOGICAL LABORATORY—2l. for a Special Course of One 


cori DRAWING Ee for Ie Leics 31 for One Term. 
The Chemical, Physi 1 Laboratories and 
the Drawing Schools vie acon Daily ior . ractical Instruction, and the 
Geological Laboratory is open for Non-Associate Students at hours to 
be arranged with the Professor 

Applied Mathematics and Mechanism—Professor W. McF. ORR, M.A. 

Descriptive xara Drawing, Engineering, and Surveying—Pro- 
fessor JAS. LY 

Chemistry ( Thopretical and Practical) and Metallurgy—Professor 
W. N. HARTLEY, F.RS. F.C.S. F.4.S.E, Dean of Faculty for the 








Mon 





jon. 
By eet hs Ye weam and Practical)—Professor W. F. BARREIT, 

R.5.E. M.E 

Geo! ert Ricitiore A. J. COLE, F.G.S. R.LA 

Mining and Mineralogy—Professor J. P. 0 REILLY, C.E. M.R.LA. 

Botany—Professor 1. JOHNSON. D.Sc. FLS 

Zoology—Professor A. C. HADDON, M.A. F. ZS. M.R.LA. 

The Courses of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, and 
Mineralogy are recognized by the Royal University of Ireland, and 
Certificates of attendance are agers to Medical and other Students 
attending the Courses, and the Chemical, Physical, Botanical, and 
— Laboratories. 

rogrammes may be obtained on application at the College, or by 
letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal College of Science, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin 

The FIRST TERM of the SESSION will commence on MONDAY, 
the Ist October. 1894 

Nore.—Intending “Associate Students will be required to pass an 
Entrance Examination in Elementary Mathematics and Elementary 
Practical Geometry. as indicated on page 5 of a copies of 
which may be had on application from the Secreta 

Professor J. P. Vv "RMILLY, Secretary. 


.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 

descriptions, COPIED. maT ‘attention to work requiring care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual terms.—Misses 
E. B. . Farran, Hastings House: Norfolk-street, Strand, London (for 
seven years of 34, Southam pton-street, Strand). 


YWPE-WRITING. — All kinds of COPYING. 

Author’s Manuscripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms, 14. r folio 

(72 words); or 5,000 words and over, Is. per thousand (paper included). 
—Miss Nicutinca.t, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER.—Authors’ MSS., &c., 1s. per 1,000 words; reduction 

long MSS. Type-written Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ 
references. —Miss Sixes, 13, W olverton- gardens, piamanacrauate®, Ww. 





YPE- WRI TING. 








TT‘YPE- WRITER. —AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 

views, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
and despatch. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address Miss E. 
Troan, 23 23, Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YYPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio, 
Customers please note change of address.—Miss Giappine, 23, 
Lansdowne-gardens, S. Lambeth, 5.W., late of 243, South Lambeth- road. 


r 
T\YPE-WRI TERS (S ECOND- HAND). —Tre- 

mendous bargains in eta ee Remingtons, Barlocks, 
Hammonds, Yosts, Caligraphs, &c achine can be hired with 
option to purchase. Use of Machines nianght free. Terms, cash; or 
easy terms. Ribbons and sundries for all Machines at reduced rates. 
Documents Copied with accuracy and dispatch. 100 Circulars Copied 
for 5s. Special attention to country orders. Catalogue free.—N. 
‘Taytor, Manager, National Type-writer Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane 
(Holborn end), London. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. ‘Transfers carefully conducted. ‘l'wenty-five years’ 
—— experience im all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. 
onsultation free. run and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
. M. Borours, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


THE A AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 

Syndicate age Press Agency. “A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only.—Address the 
Secrerary, 3. Victoria-street, Westminster. 

















application to Mr. A 





OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LirERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place Mbs., viet pr the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience he advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order, G HE KBE RY THRING. Secretary. 
4, Portugal street. Lincoln’s Inn, W.C 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
Price 6d. 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream'’s- buildings, BE. C. 


ANDERSON k Co., Advertising Agents, 

. 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING ChOSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in ail Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
Krause prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Car 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 
—Special attention given to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 
verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manacer, Roxburghe Press, 
3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 








Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


prompaiy supplied on moderate terms. 
‘ALOGUES on application. 
DULAU. & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


5b t21 tt. s. 2S ¥ DY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare eed ione and MSS. 
a Purchased, ogu ranged, and Valued. 
ues issued at hen ot intervals. 
“i Bond-street, London, W. 








Beoks— PORTRAITS.—CATALOGUE of 
Class a LOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH 
PORTRAITS free to Collectors. 

Specialities : Americana—Antiquarian—A ustraliana—Dramatic—Early 
Printed—First Editions of ‘Ancient and Modern Writers, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Rowlandson, Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Hand- 
somely-Bound Books. 

U. Maces, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


TO BOOKBUYERS.—The ANNUAL 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (SEPTEMBER) of valuable Surplus 
BOOKS withdrawn from W. H. Smith & Son's Subscription papel and 
New Books, offered at prices tly reduced, is now ready, and will be 
sent, post free, upon application to W. H. Sairu & Son, Library yionnbng 
ment, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


BRIGHTON BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 111. Con- 


taining entries relating = Dickens, the Drama, ay oe ws. 











netism, Mesmerism, Men 
Sarru, 43, North-street, Brighton. 


OYAGES and TRAVELS in various Countries, 
Ancient and Modern. Many Hundred Items in CATALOGUE 
just ready, free for a stamp.—W. J. Surru, 43, North-street, Brighton. 


ReCES (Interesting and Rare). WM. BROUGH 
& SONS, 8, Broad-street Corner, Birmingham. mower CATA- 


pas, Spee 








LOGUES post free on application. Prints (various, and Sporting Books 
—New Books and Remainders at 25 to 75 per cent. discount off published 
prices—Rare, Valuable, and Standard Books. Clearance Catalogue, 


Parts I., IL, and Ill. Libraries and Parcels of Books purchased for im- 
mediate cash. Established 1845. 


KING WILLIAM IV. COLLECTION OF 


IVORY MINIATURES, 


Left by Queen Adelaide to Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence. 

See BROWNE & BROWNE’S SEPTEMBER 
CATALOGUE of Rare, Valuable, and Standard Books and fine Old 
Engrayings. Nowready. Post free to Buyers. 

103, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 











COR SALE, eee PRICES CURRENT, first 

3 vols., and Vol. price 51.—Rawstorne’s Gamonia, 1837, cloth, 

Coloured Plates, rare. “olers —Address Lizer, care of Anderson's, 
14, Cockspur-street, 8. 


BOOKS. .—SET of SIR RICHARD BURTON’S 
) ARABIAN NIGHTS 16 vols. 18 Guineas, or best offer. No 

Dealers —Anaxia, care of Messrs, C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


ARE BOOKS FOR SALE.—Dr. Syntax, unique 








picrugks REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with a ya Rain z THourso and a treatment, 


Studio, a1 _ oy 7. 
[HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS, 





ISRAEL in EGYPT. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
The original Painting recently on view at the Guildhall, 
Copies 42s. and 21s. each. 

“We have from the Autotype Company a reproduction in their 
process of Mr. Poynter's ‘Israel in Egypt '—due to a monochrome copy 
of the picture, about 6 ft. by 2}ft., on which tke painter worked with 
his own hands in oil, preserving the character of the figures in g 
surprisingly happy and complete way. From this monochrome a 
reduced, but still large autotype copy has been published. In the 
absence of a line engraving we could not hope for a truer or more 
acceptable transcript of this intensely interesting picture, one of the 
most important examples of the English school.” 

Atheneum, November 9, 1878, 
The ARTS of PEACE. The ARTS of WAR. 
By Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
Autotype reproductions of these magnificent Frescoes, 36inches 
base line, each 25s. 

Copies of Works by Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, G. F. Watts, &. 

New Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 
application. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pages and Supplement, 
containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post free, 
One Shilling. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 








DINBURGH. — Superior BOARD offered for 

STUDENT in P: ‘s Family. Large House, 

good locality. Highest “Gaamepea No. 598, Robertson & Scott, 
Hanover-street, Edinbu 


GURREY HILLS (14 hours from Town, 450 feet 
above the level of the sea, ificent oramic view) —TO BE 
SOLD, a most substantially built RESIDENCE, fitted with all modem 
conveniences, erected a iow years since by an Army Coach for his own 
occupation, and most suitable for the same purpose, for a Boys’ or Girls’ 
School, or a Home. It contains 30 Bed-rooms, large Dining Hall, Billiard- 
room, nine Sitting-rooms, and Class-room, ample Ottices ; small Stabling; 

Gardens and Grounds ngs acres, with a Cricket Field adjoining of aboss 
four acres. d by Alex. H. Turner & Co, 
Guildford, from whom full par Jars may be obtai —London Office, 
199, Piccadilly. 


(TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 
comfortably sy ~ aie seven minutes from S.E. Rail- 

















to Mount G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-road, 


way, close 
Tunbridge Wells. 
T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 


Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting- -rooms, Store-room, 
lighted and dry Offices; south aspect At aes on bank of river; perfect 
quiet ; = view of open countr: tues for keeping boat; speaking 
tube and gas throughout; blin Rent, for a term, 5vl. —Apply 0., 1, 
Hammersmith-terrace, W. 








Coloured Plates by Rowlandson—Samuel Ireland's P 
Views on the Thames, from its Source to the Nore, in 2 vols. All in 
a —J. R. West, 25, Prospect-place, High-road, Leyton- 
stone, Essex 


NOVELS 





IN ONE VOLUME 


SPECIAL LIST 


FREE BY POST TO ANY ADDRESS. 
MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


BRIM itz D, 
30-4, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W. 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. 


LONDON, 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


ON DON BiBSBRaAR YX, 
8ST. JAMES’-SQUARE, 8. W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., ‘The Very Rev. = 
Dean of Liandaff, baat H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B, 
rustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff, 
Right Hon. sir John Lubbock, Rart., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 31. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 
Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, smear and Librarian. 





THe AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL Feet Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 
ondon, 
Contains hairless paper, over which the sec — with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each ; 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 








Sale by Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, Sc. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, September 14, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, HAND and other 
CAMERAS in many sizes, several good Lenses, Stands, Plates, Mounts, 
Shutters, and other Photographic Apparatus—Scientific Instruments— 
Books—Jewellery — Pictures — Electrical and Galvanic Instruments— 
Furniture, &c. 
Tg view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cataloguet 








THs NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SEPTEMBER, 184. 
TRUE and FALSE E CONCEPTIONS of the ATONEMENT. By the Right 


E. Gladstone. 
HERESY an be ps from ANUTHER POINT of VIEW. By Dr. 
ance S| 
OUR WARNING from the NAVAL MANGUVRES. By William Laird 


Clowes. 
“KNOWN tothe POLICE.” By Edmund R. Spearman. 
The FACTS about UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. (1) By M.E. Sadler. 
(2) By Mrs. James Stuart. 
SMOKE. By Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
MUTUAL AID in the MEDLEVAL CITY. 
Kropotkin. 
ee a Journey in Southern Arabia. 


(Concluded.) By Prince 
By J. Theodore 
Tees QUESTION: an Appeal to Monometallists. By J. P. 
eselt 
MRS eabtrated WEBB’S ATTACK on the LABOUR COMMISSION. 
By Geofttrey Drage (Secretary to the Commission). 
be 3 PARISH PRIEST in ENGLAND before the REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





Just published, 
ir] yy . . © 
‘OAL DUST an EXPLOSIVE AGENT; 4s 
shown by an Examination of the Camerton Explosion. 
Crown 4to. Illustrated with 7 Plates. 
By DONALD M. D. STUART, F.G.S., Mining and Civil Engineer. 
Price 7s. 6d. ; free by post, 8s. 

“The object I have sought is to present a description of the explosion, 
to locate its origin and trace its propagation, to inquire into the source 
and character of the gaseous mixtures to which the initial gaseous 
explosions, and the subsequent propagations. were due ; the nature and 
sutticiency of the physi and chemical activities for the effects pro- 
duced; and to indicate the conditions under which the explosion Was 
commenced, propagated, and stopped.”—Author's Preface. 


d 2 - verie-street, E.C.; 
Lon a Office of the Colliery Manager, =a 2, - aa peas are terials, 


pon, 125, Strand. New 
12, Cortlandt-street. Or of the Author, Redland, Pistol 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S 
LIST. 


—.— 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. 


inted b; rmission from Papers published in the 
ip Telograph and Foreign Journals and Magazines. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A, K.C.LE. C.S.L, 
Author of ‘Seas and Lands,’ ‘ The Light of Asia,’ &c. 
With 23 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings 


by Ben Boothby and from Photographs, 8vo, 18s. 
d [On September 11. 


MR. ASTOR'S NEW ROMANCE. 
A JOURNEY IN OTHER 
WORLDS : 


A Romance of the Future. 
By JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“John Jacob Astor has eclipsed Jules Verne. His ‘Journey 
in Other Worlds’ is more daring, more imaginative, and 
more resourceful than anything yet attempted by the French 
scientific romancer...... Startling beasts are seen and over- 
come, new conditions of life are faced triumphantly, and the 
mind is whirled tumultuously from marvel to marvel. Back 
to earth we are bound to come; butin Mr. Astor’s six-shilling 
excursion we may profitably lose ourselves for a time to gain 
the worlds he has to show.” —Morning Leader, 





PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA., By the Hon. GEORGE 
N. CURZON, M.P., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘ Russia in Central Asia’ and ‘ Persia.’ 1 vol. 
8vo. with 2 Maps, 21 Full-Page Illustrations, and 29 Illus- 
trations in the Text, price One Guinea. 


“Tn fine, in its scope and matter it is just such a work as 
the British public desire to possess at a juncture like the 
present in Eastern politics; it instructs them concerning 
the complicated el ts in the blem, and their own 
special stake in its solution.”—Scotsman, 





The TRUTH and REALITY of 


the EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE, Proved from Holy 
Scripture, the Teaching of the Primitive Church, and 
the Book of Common Prayer. By GEORGE RUNDLE 
PRYNNE, M A., Vicar of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, Author 
of ‘ The Eucharistic Manual,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[On September 11. 


WOMAN. By Sir Epwarp Sut- 


LIVAN, Bart. 8vo. 1s. sewed. [On September 11. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: 


Essays on Social Reform. By SAMUEL and HEN- 
RIETTA BARNETT. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. [On September 11, 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. WALFORD. 


“PLOUGHED,” and other Stories. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘One 
Good Guest,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mrs, Walford’s books are always pleasant reading, and 
‘Ploughed’ is no exception to the rule. In this story and 
in its three companions we find once more the bright, easy 
diction, quiet humour, and admirable common-sense which 
have distinguished previous works from the same pen.” 

Speaker, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By 


E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘ A Bride from the Bush,’ 
&e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr, E. W. Hornung’s new story will certainly not 
detract from his reputation as a writer of Australian tales.” 
Daily News. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


DAWN. By H. River Hacearp. 


aig 16 Illustrations. Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. By H. 


RIDER HAGGARD. With 18 Illustrations. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
New York: 15, East 16th Street, 


BLACKWOODS LIST OF 
EDUCATIONAL -WORKS. 


a 
On October Ist will be published 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh 
Ladies’ College. Crown 8vo. 





PROFESSOR MINTO’S WORKS. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE GEORGIAN 
ER 


Edited, with a Bi 





phical Introduction, by Professor KNIGHT, 
St. Andrews. Post 8vo. 6s. (Immediately. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE. 


Third Edition, Revised, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH POETS. 
New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PLAIN PRINCIPLES OF PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


DR. CURRIE’S 
ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Fifty-fifth Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH HISTORY. 
COMMENTARIES ON THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to 1865. By MONTAGU BURROWS, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By REV. DR, MACKAY. 
MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Eleventh Thousand. Revised to date of publication. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Fifty-fifth Thousand. Revised tothe Present Time. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


Eighteenth Edition. Enlarged and thoroughly Revised to date. 2s. 


OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 
19lst Thousand. Thoroughly Revised to date. 1s. 


By PROFESSOR NICHOLSON. 
MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. 


Seventh Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. Post 8vo. with Engravings. 
18s. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


For Junior Students. Fifth Edition, Revisedand Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
with 358 Engravings. 10s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
ZOOLOGY. 


Sixth Edition, with Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


OUTLINES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


By DR.. PAGE. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


Twelfth Edition, Revised by Professor 
LAPWORTH. 3s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Glossary, 7s 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Sue by Professor LAPWORTH. 
2s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


With Engravings. Revised and Enlarged by the Same. 
Third Edition, 5s. 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL 
¥ XERCISES. 


Containing upwards of 8,000 Examples. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 357, 3s. With ANSWERS, 3s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN MENSURATION. 


Complete Book, pp. 128, cloth, ls. ANSWERS to be had separately. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Complete in One Volume. pp. 288, crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. _— 
With ANSWERS, 2s. 6d. (Immediately. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


A Complete Course of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, with ANSWERS. 
1 vol. large crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


With Engravings. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





Edinburgh and London, 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


_—¥_ 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW 
NOVEL, ‘AT MARKET VALUE, 
will be ready at all Libraries and at the 
Booksellers’ on September 13th. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


DORA RUSSELL’S NEW 
NOVEL, ‘A COUNTRY SWEET- 
HEART,’ ts now ready at all Libraries 
and at the Booksellers’, 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 158. net. 


LOURDES, by EMILE ZOLA, 
Translated into English by E. A. VIZE- 
TELLY, is now ready at all Booksellers’. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“A great and notable book....The greatest living master of the 
French novel could not ha e triumphed ata more opportune moment. 
....The glory of the book is the inexhaustible, overtiowing human 
sympathy which transfuses it from end to end....As you read the heart 
is set ting....Instead of a mere name, ‘Lourdes’ will always be 
something of a reality to every reader of Zola’s admirable pages... . 
Very many of the incidents in the book are of the happiest, and some 
of them attain to a pathos to equal which comparisons must be sought 
in the masterpieces of romance....‘ Lourdes,’ indeed, is in almost every 
respect a signal triumph, a book to be read and to be thankful for.” 

National Observer. 


Also by M. ZOLA, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The DOWNFALL. With 2 Maps. 
The DREAM. With 8 Illustrations. 
DR. PASCAL. With a Portrait. 
MONEY. 


NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


BILL NYE’S HISTORY of the 


UNITED STATES. With 146 Comic Illustrations by F. Opper. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. 
By H. N. CRELLIN, Author of ‘Tales of the Caliph.” With 28 
Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

(September 13. 

















NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: 
a Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. By J. E. MUDDOCK. With 
12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
“The legend is so fresh that it will bear telling many times without 
losing any of its interest. ‘The book will win readers by the strength of 
a good romantic story plainly told.”—Scotsman. 


The WOMAN of the IRON BRACE- 
LETS. By FRANK BARRETT. 
“A very exciting and readable novel....The interest well sustained 
from the first page to the last.”— Westminster Gazette. 


A SECRET of the SEA. By T. W. 
SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
“A novel that we can heartily commend.”—Public Opinion. 


The SCORPION: a Romance of Spain. 
By E. A. VIZETELLY. With a Frontispiece. 

“There is plenty of sensation, love, jealousy, and revenge in this 
lively tale. The adventures of the hero in Spain, with his good and bad 
fortunes, and his hairbreadth escapes, are told with much spirit and 
warmth of local colour.”—Atheneum. 


RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. 
HENTY With 8 Illustrations. 
“*Rujub, the Juggler,’ is a stirring story of life in India during the 
Mutiny. ‘The hero is an original and striking figure....Good stories of 
the Mutiny such as this are always attractive.”—Guardian. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Vol. VIII. TALES of the PINE and the CYPRESS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

The yolume contains :—SNOW-BOUND at EAGLE’S—SUSY—SALLY 

DOWS—The CONSPIRACY of Mrs. BUNKER~—The TRANSFOR- 

MATION of BUCKEYE CAMP—Their UNCLE from CALIFORNIA. 


LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author 


of ‘Slr Richard Whittington,’ &c. With 124 Illustrations. A New 
Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ~ (Se; 13. 

“«London’ is as good as a novel—better than many. It isa romance 

in which the writer has found inspiration. His style marches with his 

narrative, his narrative is worthy of the events it records....No more 
notable book on the same theme has appeared since Doré’s ‘ London.’” 
York:hire Post. 











SELECTIONS from the WORKS of 


CHARLES READE. With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEX. 
IRELAND. A New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
“Tfevera school for novel-writers is started, Mrs. Ireland’s ‘Selec- 
tions from the Works of Charles Reade’ should be made a text-book. 
The author of ‘Christie Johnstone’ and ‘Griftith Gaunt’ was not only 
a greater writer than contemporary critics would sometimes allow, 
but his method was one that cannot be too highly commended as an 
example to the young novelist.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
YOUNG BEGINNERS’ LATIN 
COURSE. 


‘ 2s. each. 
I. First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy Ques- 


tions, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 


II. Second Latin Book. An Easy Latin Read- 


ing Book, with Analysis of Sentences. 


III. Third Latin Book. Exercises on the Syntax, 


with Vocabularies. 


IV. Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Vocabulary 


for Beginners, arranged according to Subjects and 


Etymologies. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
Appendiz to Part I, Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A First Latin Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III, A First Latin Verse Book. 33s. €d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
*Part VV. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Trans- 
lation into Prose. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 


Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower 


Forms. 


A Child's First Latin Book. Comprising a full 


Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the 
_— By T. D. HALL. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA. *PartI, Grammar, Delectus, 


Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
*Appendia to Part I. Additional Exercises 
and Examination Papers. 2s, 6d. 
*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s, 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar, For Middle and Lower 
Forms. 3s. 6d. 


Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Greek Testament. A 
Work for Beginners in Greek. By T.D. HALL. 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

*English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 

*Primary English Grammar. With Exercises 
and Questions. 1s. 

English Composition. Examples and Exercises, 
3s. 6d. 


Primary History of Britain. New and tho- 
roughly Revised Edition. Coloured Map. (430 pp.) 2s. 6d. 

Modern Geography. 5s. 

Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, ‘eeeemmanene and Materials for 
Conversation. 


*Appendia to Part I. ca, Exercises 
and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II, A French nese Book; with Ety- 
mological Dictionary. 4s. 6d 


*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
Students’ French Grammar. With an Introduc- 
tion by M. LITTRE. 6s, 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. *Part I, Grammar, 


xercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversa- 
~ 3s. 6d. 


“Part eal 


Practical German Grammar, 
Students. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. *Part I. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


Reading Book; with Dictionary. 
For Advanced 


LIST OF 


MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


—~>—_ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 

The Students’ Hume: a History of England 
from the Earliest Times to 1688. Thoroughly Revised 
Edition, atone to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By 
Prof. J. BREWER. (830 Pp) 

The Work or also be obtained in Three Divisions, price 

2s. 6d. each. Part I. B.c. 55-a.D. 1485; Part II. a.p. 1485- 

1688; Part III. 1688-1878. 


Modern Europe. By R. Lopes, M.A. 





Constitational History of England. By Henry 

Old oad new Testament History. By PHILIP 
SMITH. 2 vols. 

Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander 





the Great. By PHILIP SMITH. 

Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols.: I. A.D. 30- 
1003; II. 1003-1614. By PHILIP SMITH. 

T, 596-1509; 


English Church History. 3 vols. : 
II. 1509-1717; III. 1717-1884. By Canon PERRY. 

Greece, to the Roman Conquest. By Sir WILLIAM 
SMITH. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. By 
Dean LIDDELL. 


The Roman Empire, from its Establishment to 
the Reign of Commodus, 180. By J. B. BURY. 


Gibbon. By Sir WiLL1aM SMITH. 

France, to the Fall of the Second Empire. By 
W. H. JERVIS. 

Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan. 

Modern Geography. By Canon Bevay. 








Geography of British India. By Dr. GrorcE 
SMITH. 
English Language: its Origin and Growth. By 
EORGE P. MARSH. 
English Literature. With Biographical Notices 
of the Authors. By T. B. SHAW. 
By T. B. 


Specimens of English Literature. 
SHAW. 5s. 
Moral Philosophy. By Dr. FLemrna. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. each. 
England, from the Earliest Times to 1887. New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition. 


Europe during the Middle Ages, By Henry | 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’s 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 


LATIN. 


Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. With , 
Dictionary of Pe Names. Thirty-first Edition. B 
Sir WILLIAM SMITH and Professor T. D. HALD 
MA. (730 pp.) 7s. 6d. . , 


Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16s. 


| Larger English- Latin ,victionary. Compiled 
| from Original] Sources. 


| BIBLE. 
| Concise Dictionary of the Bible. With Illus. 


trations. 


Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illustrations, 
$s. . 





CLASSICAL. 


| 

| Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

| MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOLOGY. with 
750 Woodcuts. New and Enlarged Edition. 18s, 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Wood. 
cuts. 7s. 6d. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. 7s. éd. 


Eton College School-Books. 


Eton Latin Grammar. For the Higher Forms, 
Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. For Use 


in the Lower Forms. 

Eton Preparatory Grammar, abridged from the 
above Work. Crown 8vo. 2s 

Eton First Latin Exercise Book, adapted to 


Latin Grammar. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


Eton Fourth Form Ovid: Selections from Ovid 
+ * arene With Notes by H. G. WINTLE, M.A. 


Eton | Horace : : The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen 
With Notes, by F. W. CORNISH, M.A. 
Int Two E Parts. With Maps. 6s. 


Eton Exercises in Algebra. 3s. 
Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. 38, 


English- -Latin Gradus; or, Verse Dictionary, 
iy A. C. AINGER, MA. and H. G. WINTLE, M.A. 
(448 pp.) Crown 8vo. 9s. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, &c. 


First Book of Natural Philosophy : an Intro- 


duction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Light, Heat, and Sound. By Prof. NEWTH. 3s. 6d. 











Scripture History, cortinued down to a.D. 70. 

Ancient History, down to the Conquests of Alex- 

ander the Great. 

Ancient Geography. 

Modern Geography, Physical and Political. 2s. 6d. 

Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 

Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and 
Young Persons. 


English Literature. With Lives of our Chief 


Writers. 
Specimens of English Literature. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 
England, from the Earliest Times, continued down 
to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 

France, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Second Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
England, from the First Invasion by the Romans 
down to the Year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 
France, from the Conquest of Gaul by Cesar down 
to 1878, With 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 











*Part II, An Italian Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 





Germany, from the Invasion by Marius to 1880, 
With 50 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Mechanics, including Hydro. 
STATICS. By Prof. NEWTH. 8%. 6d, 


MURRAY’S 


University Extension Manuals. 


Edited by Prof. KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrews University. 

An. Introduction to Modern Geology. 

D. ROBERTS. With Illustrations and Keon 
Man. 5s. 

The Realm of Nature: a Manual of Physio- 
graphy. By Dr. H. R. MILL. With 19 Coloured Maps 
and 68 Illustrations. 5s. 

The Study of Animal Life. By J. ARTHUR 

THOMSON. With many Illustrations. 5s. 

The Rise of the British Dominion in India. 
By Sir ALF LYALL. From the Early Days of the 
East India Sohn With Coloured Maps. 4s. 6d. 

The Physiology of the Senses. By Prof. 
McKENDRICK and Dr. SNODGRASS. With Illus- 
trations. 4s. 6d. 

Chapters in Modern Botany. By Prof. ParRrick 
GEDDES. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d 

Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By WILLIAM 

INTO, late Professor of Logic, University of Aberdeen. 
With Diagrams. 6d, 
*,* A full List and all details relating to this Series sent 
on application to the Publisher. 


* KEYS TO THESE WORKS SUPPLIED TO AUTHENTICATED TEACHERS ON WRITTEN APPLICATION. 





*,* Detailed Catalogue sent gratis by post on application. 





London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, W. 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 


DE FIVAS, NEW GRAMMAR of 
FRENCH GRAMMARS. Comprising the substance of 
all the most approved French Grammars extant, but 
more especially of the Standard Work, ‘La Grammaire 
des Grammaires,’ sanctioned by the French Academy 
and the University of Paris. With numerous Exercises 
and Examples illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. DE 
FIVAS, M.A. F.E.LS., &c. Fifty-third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, with the Author’s latest Notes, 
Corrections, and Additions, and an Appendix on The 
HISTORY and ETYMOLOGY of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. 448 pp. strongly bound, 2s, 6d. 

*,* KEY, 3s. 6d. 





“This French Grammar has for a long time been recognized 
as the best we have in England, and it seems to be rapidly 
superseding most others.” —Educational Times, 

“The addition of an Appendix on the History of the French 
Language, compilec from the best authorities, gives a new 
value to this old-established school-book.”—Atheneum. 

“The best and most complete grammar of the French 
language ever prepared for English students.”—Scotsman. 

“It would be difficult to namea grammar better suited for 
instilling a sound knowledge of the French language.” 

Schoolmaster. 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. To which is added a FRENCH READER; 
with a FRENCH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY of all the 
Words used. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

“Those who are engaged in teaching French to beginners 
could not base their teaching upon a more usetul school-book. 

The elementary rules are explained in a clear and coherent 

system, and the selection of extracts in prose and verse is 

admirably well adapted for the study of junior classes.” 
Scotsman. 


DE FIVAS, NEW GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION; or, the Student and 
Tourist’s French Vade-Mecum. Thirty-first Edition, 
Revised, with Additions. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half bound. 

“Compiled with great labour and care, and modernized 
down to the latest changes in the custom of ordinary French 
speech.”—School Board Chronicle. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION 4 la 
LANGUE FRANGAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis. 
Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &c. Avec 
un Dictionnaire de tous les Mots traduits en Anglais, 
Twenty-eighth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. strongly bound. 

“We strongly advise students who have read carefully a 
good French grammar to read this excellent book.” 
Public Opinion. 

DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRI- 
VAINS FRANCAIS, Anciens et Modernes. Augmentée 
de Notes Historiques, Géographiques, Littéraires, &c. 
Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. strongly bound. 

“A better book for advanced students it would be difficult 
to have.” — Teacher. 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL ; 
or, Guide to the Translation of English into French at 
Sight. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. strongly bound. 

*,* Idiomatical and Conversational Phrases, Anecdotes told 
and untold, and Scraps from various English Writers. 


The FRENCH LANGUAGE: 2 Complete 
Compendium of its History and Etymology. By E. 
ROUBAUD, B.A., Paris, itor of ‘Cassell’s French 
Dictionary.’ (Written expressly as an APPENDIX to 
DE FIVAS’ GRAMMAR.) Fcap. 8vo. 1s. cloth. 

“A most desirable book for students who wish to perfect 
themselves in a knowledge of French.”—School Guardian. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH BOOKS. 
PETITES CAUSERIES: being Elementary 


French and English Conversations for Young Students 
and Home T ing. ~— illustrated. By ACHILLE 
MOTTEAU. Two Parts, 9d. each; or 1 vol. 1s. 6d. 


BARBAULD, LECGONS pour des 
ENFANTS de l’AGE de DEUX ANS JUSQU’A CINQ. 
Traduites de l’'Anglais de Mme. BARBAULD ° 
PASQUIER. Suives des HYMNES en PROSE | pour 
les ENFANTS. Avec un Vocabulaire. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 


La BAGATELLE: intended to Introduce 
Children of Five or Six Years Old to some Knowledge of 
the French Language. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

UE 


VOCABULAIRE SYMBOLI 
ANGLO-FRANCAIS. | A Symbolic French and Buglish 


Vocabulary. By L. C. GONOT. Twelfth Edition. 
4to. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Set from 1881 to 1890, and the French Papers set for Com- 
mercial Certificates from 1888 to 1890. With Vocabularies 
> + Meee by O. BAUMANN, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
cloth, 
ill prove of great service to schools preparing for the 
Cambridge Leonia. "—-Eiesationel Review. wenn 
FRENCH SENTENCES and 
SYNTAX. For Students entering the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, College of Preceptors’ Ex- 
aminations, Army Preliminary, &c. By O. BAUMANN, 
B.A. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. cloth. 
“Invaluable for students entering for such examinations.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 











“ 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 





LESSONS in COMMERCE: a Text-Book | 


for Students. By Prof. R. GAMBARO. Revised and 
Edited by Prof. JAMES GAULT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘Of considerable service to the cause of commercial 
education.” —Chamber of Commerce Journal, 


The FOREIGN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENT. By 0. E. BAKER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Thoroughly good, well arranged, and reliable.” 
Schoolmaster. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR and READER. 
By OSWALD KORTH. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
“A very good introduction to Spanish.”—Schoolmaster. 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 


The ESSAY WRITER. By Henry Sxir- 
TON. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 








The CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY. | 


By L. M. D. SPENCE. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 


The CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY of | 


ENGLAND. ByF. A. WHITE, B.A. Seventh Edition. 
Revised by H. A. DOBSON. 2s. 6d. 


The PRECIS BOOK. By W. Cosmo Monx- 
HOUSE. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


The CIVIL SERVICE BOOK-KEEP- | 


ING; or, Book-keeping no Mystery. Fcap. 1s. 6d. 


The CIVIL SERVICE ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. By W. V. YATES. Fcap. ls. 6d. 


The CIVIL SERVICE FIRST FRENCH | 


BOOK. By A. MOTTEAU. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


The CIVIL SERVICE COACH. By 5. 


SAVILL. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


DICTIONARIES & GRAMMARS. 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Goopwin. 1s. 6d. 








j 
| 
| 


LATIN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. | 


By T. GOODWIN. Latin-Eng., 2s.; Eng.-Latin, 1s. 6d. 
GREEK GRAMMAR. By H.C. Hami.ton, 
1s, 6d, 


GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON. By 
H. R. HAMILTON. Greek-Eng., 2s.6d.; Eng.-Greek, 2s. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Dr. BressLav. 
Is, 6d, 


HEBREW-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
. By Dr. BRESSLAU. 780 pp. 6s. 


ENGLISH-HEBREW DICTIONARY. 
By Dr. BRESSLAU. 380 pp. 3s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hypr CLarkz, 
D.C.L. 1s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By HYDE CLARKE, D.C.L. 470 pp. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG. L. Strauss, 
Ph.D. 1s. 6d, 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LAN- 


GUAGE. By A. ELWES. 420 pp. 3s. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. By G. L. STRAUSS, 
Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. 
By N. E. 8. A. HAMILTON. 240 pp. 3s. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By A. ELwes. 
1s. 6d. 


ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. 


By A. ELWES. 800 pp. 7s. 6d. 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. By A. ELwes. 
s. 6d. 


SPANISH and ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By A. ELWES. 600 pp. 4s. 


PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR. By A. 
ELWES. 1s. 6d. 


PORTU GUESE and ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By A. ELWES. is. 
Lists of WBALEB’S SERIES (350 vols.) on application. 











rw 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs: their 
Properties and Uses. By BERNARD DYER, D &e. 
London. With Appendix and Notes by A. J. DAVID, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. Is. cloth. 

Milk, Cheese, and Butter: a Practical 
Handbook on their Properties and the Processes of their 
Production. By J. OLIVER. With 2 Coloured Plates 
and upwards of 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Farm Live Stock of Great Britain. By 
R. WALLACE, Professor of Agriculture, Edinburgh 
University. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With 120 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

The Complete Grazier. Originally written 
by W. YOUATT. Rewritten by W. FREAM, LL.D., 
Author of ‘Elements of Agriculture.’ With 450 Illus- 
trations. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half bound. 

British Dairying: a Handy Volume on the 
Work of the Dairy Farm. By Prof. J. P. SHELDON. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Fields of Great Britain : a Text-Book 
of Agriculture. By H. CLEMENTS. Second Edition, 
Revised. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BUILDING. 


Practical Building Construction: a 
Handbook for Students Preparing for Examinations, &c. 
By J. P. ALLEN. With 1,000 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The Mechanics of Architecture: a 
Treatise on Applied Mechanics, 1 adapted to 
the Use of Architects. By E. W. TARN, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


The Science of Building: an Elementary 
Treatise on the Principles of Construction. By E. W. 
TARN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Ventilation : a Text-Book to the Practice of the 
Art of Ventilating Buildings. By W. P. BUCHAN. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

ELECTRICITY. 


The Electric Transformation of Power, 
and its Application by the Electric Motor, includin 
Electric Railway Construction. By PHILIP ATKIN- 
SON, A.M. Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


The Electrical Engineer’s Pocket-Book 
of MODERN RULES, FORMULA, TABLES, and 
DATA. By H. R. KEMPE, M.I1.E.E. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Additions. 5s. leather. 


Dynamo Construction: a Handbook for 
Engineer Constructors and Electricians in Charge. By 
J.W. URQUHART. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Electric Light: its Production and Use. By 
J.W. URQUHART. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


Electric Light Fitting: a Handbook for 
Working Electrical Engineers. By J. W, URQUHART. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


The Standard Electrical Dictionary. 
By T. O’CONOR SLOANE, A.M. Ph.D. 620 pp. with 
350 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, cloth. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


The Water Supply of Towns and the 
CONSTRUCTION o ATERWORKS. By W. K. 
BURTON, A.M.1.C.E., Professor of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing inthe Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan. Super-royal 
8vo. with Plates and other Illustrations, 25s. buckram. 


A Handbook on the Steam Engine. 
By H. HAEDER, C.E. Translated from the German 
by H. H. P. POWLES, A.M.Inst.C.E. With 1,100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


Text-Book on the Steam Engine. By 
Prof. T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. Twelfth Edition, En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


Practical Surveying: a Text-Book for 
Students. 7 G.W. USILL, A.M.1.C.E. Third Hdition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* Thin Paper Edition for Field Use, 12s. 6d. leather. 


The Colliery Manager’s Handbook: a 
Comprehensive Treatise on the ba and Working 
of Collieries. By CALEB PAMELY, M.B. Second 
Edition, Revised and much Eularged. 8vo. 1/. 5s. cloth. 


Machinery for Metalliferous Mines. A 
Practical Treatise for Mining Engineers, Metallurgists, 
and Managers of Mines. By K. H. DAVIES, F.G.S. M.E. 
Crown 8vo. 580 pp. with 314 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. cloth. 





|The Miner’s Handbook: a Handybook of 


Reference on Mineral Le gy, Minig Operations, Ore 
Dressing, &c. By J. MILNK, F.R.S., Professor of Mining 
in the Imperial University of Japan. Revised Bdition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. leather, 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
L's T. 


—_——~_>— 
On September 22nd will be published, 


THE LIFE 


OF 
By HERSELF. 

In 2 vols, large crown 8vo. with Portraits and 

other Illustrations, 21s, 

*¢ Miss Cobbe’s reminiscences extend over a long 
period, and include many remarkable men and 
women. She knew George Eliot, Mrs, Somerville, 
and.Fanny Kemble. Among the most interesting 
men of whom she writes are Walter Savage Landor 
and Sir Charles Lyell. Tennyson, Browning, and 
Arnold, John Stuart Mill, Theodore Parker, Mr. 
Jowett, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Shaftesbury, are also 
mentioned, with more or less detail.” —Daily News. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE 
LIBRARIES, 


IN ONE, TWO, AND THREE VOLUMES, 
—__>— 
READY ON TUESDAY NEXT, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*‘NELLIE’S MEMORIES,’ &c. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of ‘ Not Like other Girls,’ ‘ Wooed and Married,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








NOW READY, 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 
By NEIL CHRISTISON. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘* Few modern novels show a better insight to the human 
heart.” — Scotsman. 


NOW READY, 


THE ADVENTURESS. 


. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her?’ &2. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The local colour and tone of the little drama, the con- 
versation at Negretti’s Hotel at Nice, the ‘dear bishop’ and 
his satellites, the petty spites and ambitions, are perfectly 
admirable. Juliana Tredennick is, perhaps, the most clever 
of all the author’s studies in complex character; she is 
worthy of Thackeray’s scalpel-pen.”— World. 





NOW READY, 
AN INTERLOPER. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of ‘ The Baroness,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘*A very charming book. This tale of French aristocratic 
life is nobly conceived and singularly sympathic and natural. 
It is the history of a weak but generous man, redeemed by 
the strong faithfulness of love...... Miss Peard, who writes an 
excellent style, has set down nothing one would wish 
blotted, and her novel is true to the highest ideals of human 
endeavour.”—Globe. 


NOW READY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHILCOTES,’ &c. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘ ’Lisbeth,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY, 


IN A CINQUE PORT. 


A Story of Winchelsea. 
By E. M. HEWITT. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
** A graceful and suggestive story. Every page is indica- 


tive of a cultured mind and a certain nobleness of purpose.” 
m. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——— 


A THIRD EDITION (Fourth Thousand) now ready at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 
Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 

“Tt is not too much to say that in writing these two volumes, which 
he has, by permission, dedicated to the Prince of Wales, Sir John 
Astley has not only produced a book which will amuse and in some 
measure instruct the thousands who will be anxious to read it, but has 


at once taken his place amongst the best chroniclers of his time.” 
Times, May 18. 


“In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and attrac- 
tions of which it is more impossible to give an insight by a few quota- 
tions. Itis the work of a thoroughly genial and good fellow, who has 
seen nearly every vicissitude of life that the open air can afford, and has 
touched nothing without adorning it.”—Datly Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
VENTURED in VAIN. By Reginald 


E. SALWEY, Author of ‘The Finger of Scorn,’ ‘ Wildwater Terrace,’ 
&e. 3 vols 


ADAM the GARDENER. By Mrs. 


STEPHEN BATSON, Author of ‘Such a Lord is Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“A uniformly sympathetic and surpassingly entertaining story.” 
* ’ Daily Telegraph. 


ST. MAUR. By Adeline Sergeant, 


Author of ‘ Caspar Brooke's Daughter,’ ‘Sir Anthony,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“It would be unjust to deny that ‘ St. Maur’ is an excellent rgreey 
of its class, and will be read with much more delight and avidity than 
the average three-volume novel.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SUIT and SERVICE. By Mrs. 
— MARTIN, Author of ‘Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘ Britomart,’ &c. 


A VAGABOND in ARTS. By 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’‘A Village 
Hampden,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The story is both cleverand ng, and the 


natural.”— Atheneum. 
“There is much profound thought and brilliant writing in ‘A Vaga- 


bond in Arts.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. 


By REGINALD LUCAS. 3 vols. 
“A well-worked out tale of matrimonial intrigue, and the author 
obtains a mastery of the reader’s attention from the 7 outset.” — 
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WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application, 


Just ready, crown 8vo. buckram, 3s, 6d. 


SORROW AND SONG, 


By COULSON KERNAHAN, 


Author of ‘ A Book of Strange Sins’ and ‘A Dead 
Man’s Diary.’ 

Extract from the Author's Preface—In two of these 
papers I have attempted a study of some aspects of per- 
sonality from real life, just as in ‘A Book of Strange Sins’ | 
endeavoured to bring out certain sides of human nature by 
depicting characters drawn entirely from imagination. The 
other articles, though not altogether impersonal, are more 
critical in intention. The papers contained in the volume 
have been entirely recast and rewritten since their appear- 
ance in the Fortnightly and other reviews.” 


SOME CRITICISMS 
OF THE MAGAZINE ISSUE OF THE 
ARTICLES. 

ATHENZUM.— Mr. Coulson Kernahan contributes to 
the volume a tribute to his friend’s memory of singular 
beauty and tenderness, but at the same time full of critical 
insight.” 

STANDARD (EVENING) .—“ A thoughtful and capital 
paper, delivering a very fine and comprehensive estimate in 
simple, preg , and tilted English.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘ The essay by Mr. Kernahan is, 
as we should expect it to be, a model of sympathetic and 
discriminating criticism. After an exquisitely- phrased 
reference to Marston’s association with Rossetti, Mr. Kerna- 
han continues......This is the criticism which sees its object 
steadily and sees it whole.” 


SECOND EDITION ready in a few days. 


A SUNLESS HEART. 


In 2 vols., at all Libraries. 

“ Excites curiosity as to its authorship. A plausible theory 
is that Olive Schreiner, having been hypnotized by Thomas 
Hardy, dreamt the story and then commissioned somebody 
else to write it down.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 

“Will inspire exceptional interest, and be made the theme 
of ited di ion...... Lotus one of the most impressive 











aly graph. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 
nee Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and my Lady,’ &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT'’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
THUNDERBOLT. (An Australian 
Bushranging Story.) By the Rev. J. MIDDLETON MACDONALD, 


Bengal Chaplain. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst & Blackett’s 3s. 6d. Series. 





Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRIOE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-/OHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
a “WOMAN'S THOUGHTS|RanNan 
AH. 
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Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of Field- 
Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke. 2 vols. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke as a 
Correspondent. Translated by Mary Herms. 
(Same publishers.) 

Moltke. By Wm. O’Connor Morris. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Any light upon the career and character of 
that pure patriot and able soldier Helmuth 
von Moltke is interesting to all educated 
persons. We therefore welcome the first 
book before us with satisfaction. The vast 
amount of printed matter already devoted to 
him prevents our adding, with enthusiasm. 
The two volumes entitled ‘ Essays, Speeches, 
and Memoirs’ are rather crude materials 
than a literary production, but they supple- 
ment previous works, and help to bring the 
man, as distinguished from the strategist, 
clearly before us, They are also useful as 
dealing with him in his civil capacity, and 
showing how much thought and reading he 
had devoted to subjects only partially con- 
nected with the clash and crash of armies. 

The first of the five essays was published 
in the form of a brochure when he was 
thirty-one years of age, and is a review of 
three centuries of the history of Holland 
and Belgium, giving evidence of great 
industry, and a clear appreciation of causes 
and consequences. Obviously he had at 
that time little sympathy with the ever 
fickie and turbulent Belgians. The essay 
on Poland, published in 1832, is of con- 
siderable historical value, for the author 
had much personal knowledge of Poland 
and the Poles. But the interest attached 
to this work is purely academic, and the 
Field-Marshal in his later years was not 
himself altogether satisfied with the correct- 
ness of his earlier views. 

The third essay in order of sequence, but 
the first in merit, is the one entitled ‘ The 
Western Boundary.’ It was published in 
the second number of the Deutsche Viertel- 
lahrsschrift, and was called forth by the 





claim which France, baffled in her Eastern 
Policy, set up for indemnification in the | 


shape of the left bank of the Rhine. The 
Germans were naturally indignant at this 
impudent pretension on the part of M. 
Thiers, and some of that indignation found 
vent through Moltke’s pen. How warm a 
heart, how much patriotic fervour, the staid, 
silent, reticent major really possessed can 
be seen from this article, in which he deals 
with his subject in a spirit combined in equal 
parts of reasoning and sentiment. He points 
out that the Gauls, during the five hundred 
years that they remained subject to the 
Ceesars, 

‘accepted the language, customs, religion, 
science, and art of the Romans, and at the same 
time all the vices of the later period of the 
empire...... Every trace of political freedom and 
honour had disappeared to such an extent, that, 
at the dissolution of the empire, there was no 
class, no corporation, to be found which could or 
would have established a new political structure. 
There were only slaves left, who were distributed 
among a few rich satraps.” 

In this lamentable state of things the 
Germans conquered Gaul, and by their 
example and fusion restored the inhabitants 
to a healthy life :— 

“The vanquished were treated with for- 
bearance and received privileges which they 
had never possessed under the Romans. Soon 
they shared in all the privileges of the con- 
querors, and in the duties of government. 
They soon accustomed themselves to the new 
constitutional liberty which the Franks had 
brought to them. Not only Franks, but Roman- 
Gauls also appeared upon the field of Mars and 
sat in the council of the constitutional kings 
bound by election and agreement. Therefore 
Montesquieu rightly says freedom is a gift which 
the Franks brought to Gaul from the Germanic 
forests. But the French of to-day are seeking to 
forget this beautiful and true saying of Montes- 
quieu, and are unwilling to be reminded of it.” 

Nor was this the only boon which came 
from Germany. Western France was on 
the point of being subjected and converted 
by the Arabs when deliverance was ob- 
tained, and the tide of invasion rolled back 
at Tours by Charles Martel at the head of 
an army almost entirely composed of Rhine 
Franks, Suabians, Bavarians, and Thurin- 
gians. Yet, in spite of all these benefits, 
France has ever been a fraudulent and 
aggressive neighbour to Germany, obtain- 
ing by combined cunning and force province 
after province from the latter. The argu- 
ment of the linguistic line of separation is 
also much dwelt upon by Moltke; but 
if that were universally acted on, there 
would be a startling reconstruction of the 
map of the world. We cannot follow 
Moltke through the remainder of his appeal 
to the gratitude of France and the manliness 
of Germany. Two passages, however, de- 
serve notice. He by no means considers 
the Revolution to be the outcome of a 
reaction of French liberty against German 
aristocratic institutions :— 

‘The Revolution was a revival of the old 
Franconian, that is, Germanic element of 
popular freedom and popular representation, 
so long suppressed in France, a reaction against 
the new Gallic-Roman element of despotism 
that arose with Louis XIV. The people simply 
desired to recover the old Franconian, old 
Burgundian constitution, in a word, the ancient 
German institutions of primary assemblies, of 
military jurisdiction, of the imperial assembly.” 


Referring to the war of liberation, 1813-4, 
Moltke with pardonable national conceit 





remarks that ‘the German governments 
did not conduct the war alone, though the 
German armies alone decided the issue.” 
It is idle to say that the Russians and 
the Swedes did not play an important part 
in the campaigns of 1813-4, for the facts 
are notorious. Also, the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s army counted for something in the 
struggle. 

The remainder of the first volume consists 
of essays on the Eastern Question (a sub- 
ject on which it would be profitless to make 
any remarks) and an essay on railway routes, 
which, published in 1843, has become almost 
a matter of archeology. The sagacity and 
width of the writer’s views, the extent and 
minuteness of his knowledge of a matter 
then bearing little relation to the art of war, 
are very remarkable. 

The speeches of Moltke are conspi- 
cuous for their clearness, strong common 
sense, and brevity. Notwithstanding the 
wide range of his reading and knowledge 
he spoke seldom, and almost invariably con- 
fined himself to military topics. It is stated 
that he spoke on only forty-one occasions 
in the twenty-one years during which he 
was a member of the Reichstag, and but 
three times in the Upper House. What an 
example to English politicians ! 

That portion of the second volume which 
is entitled ‘ Memoirs of the Field-Marshal’ 
will prove naturally of most interest to the 
general reader. It is made up of recollec- 
tions of various friends and comrades of the 
deceased Field-Marshal, and contains many 
passages which show us the man, apart 
from his rank and his functions. Less cold 
and stern than the Duke of Wellington, he 
greatly resembled him in simplicity and un- 
affectedness. Both of them were gentlemen 
in the truest sense of the word; both of 
them were loyal and patriotic to the back- 
bone ; neither of them could tell a lie or be 
guilty of duplicity. In Moltke, as in our 
great commander, there was a certain power 
of sarcasm and sense of humour :— 

‘* During the war a Staff Officer of another 
Army Corps was dining with us. He was making 
some rather daring assertions about the way in 
which the war had been conducted when the 
general put this question to him: ‘Comrade, 
what are you in your civil employment?’ (The 
gentleman addressed was neither an officer of 
the Reserve nor of the Militia, but was on the 
Active Service List.)” 

On one occasion a member of the Reichs- 
tag took two of the portraits of his family 
to the Field-Marshal’s house. They had 
been originally drawn in pencil by the Court 
artist William Hensel, and four years later 
had been copied by ‘‘ Von Moltke, Lieutenant 
in the 8th Regiment.” It was desired in 
1885 to obtain a fresh signature from the 
copyist :— 

‘The Field-Marshal called me into his study, 
addressing me very kindly with these words, 
‘What are you bringing me?’ ‘Your Ex- 
cellency,’ I answered, ‘the portraits of my 
wife’s grandparents, of which I spoke to you the 
other day.’ ‘Let me see them.’ The Field- 
Marshal took the drawings nearer the lamp, 
examined them with great interest, and then 
much pleased said, ‘That is done excellently, 
excellently !’ and turning to me quickly, ‘ Who 
did them?’ Rather amused, I replied, ‘ Your 
Excellency did them yourself!’ ‘I never in 
my life drew so well!’ ‘I beg your pardon, 
your Excellency, there is your name in the 
corner at the bottom,’ The count took his 
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square magnifying glass and then admitted it, 
but still was astonished. ‘Yes, I wrote that, 
but I do not believe I ever drew as well as 
that.’” 

An interesting light is thrown on the 
relations between the Emperor William and 
his Chief of the Staff in the field by the 
following statement, made by the latter to 
Count Eduard Bethusy-Huc :— 

‘*The King, who, as is well known, acquainted 
himself exactly with all my plans before they 
were carried out, possessed, in a far higher 
degree than was known among the people and 
in the Army, a remarkably sharp eye for all 
the weak points, and sometimes demanded, with 
great tenacity, that his criticism, in itself well 
founded, should be taken into practical account. 
This was not always possible, at least in my 
opinion. Even in war there are many situations 
in which it is impossible to make any plan with- 
out a weak point, without trusting in the good 
fortune and valour of the troops. So, if the King 
could not be induced to yield theoretically, I 
was repeatedly compelled to declare, ‘Then 
Your Majesty must graciously have the goodness 
to command yourself. My wisdom is at an end. 
Ican make no other proposal.’ After such a 
declaration, my advice was always followed.” 

The translations of the essays are by 
Charles Flint McClumpha, of the speeches 
by Major C. Barter, and of the memoirs by 
Mary Herms. We cannot commend the 
performance of the first-named writer, 
which is marred by want of clearness and 
a certain ponderousness. The other two 
translators have done their work very 
creditably. 

The second of the three books before us 
is hardly worthy of detailed criticism. 
Anything from the pen of Moltke pos- 


‘sesses a certain interest, but there is really 


little that is striking or worth remem- 


bering in his letters as presented to us. 


No doubt, had the letters been published 
without excision, there would have been 
passages giving side-lights serving to clear 
up some of the obscure incidents in the 
recent history of Germany. As it is, we 
are merely given a series of letters to 
various friends and relations which might 
have been written by any ordinarily clever 
man in a high position. 

There are, however, one or two passages 
which show that the great soldier, like the 
Duke of Wellington, had for a distinguish- 


‘ing characteristic strong common sense. 


Like the Duke also, he was not easily in- 
veigled into a controversy. Prof. Bluntschli 
‘Les Lois de la Guerre sur 


lished by the Society for the Maintenance 
of International Rights. In acknowledging 
the receipt of this manual Moltke thus 


expressed himself :— 


‘* Permanent peace is a dream and not even 
a beautiful one, and war is a law of God’s order 
in the world, by which the noblest virtues of 
man, courage and self-denial, loyalty and self- 
sacrifice, even to the point of death, are de- 
veloped. Without war the world would 
deteriorate into materialism. I perfectly agree 
with that sentence of the preface which an- 
nounces that advancing civilization will also 
improve warfare, but I go farther in believing 
that it alone, and not a codified martial law, will 
be able to attain this goal. Every law neces- 
sitates an authority to enforce its execution, 
and with international agreements there is no 
such power...... The greatest kindness in war is 
a quick termination, and towards this end all 
means must be employed that are not actually 














reprehensible. I cannot at all agree with the 
‘Déclaration de St. Pétersbourg’ that the 
‘weakening of the hostile fighting power’ is 
the only right proceeding in a war. No; all 
the resources of the hostile Government must 
be affected, her finances, railways, victuals, even 
her prestige.” 

It is noteworthy that Kant viewed war 
much in the same light as did Moltke. The 
former says :— 

‘* Even war, when conducted with discipline, 
and due respect for civil rights, has about it 
something ennobling, and when so conducted 
elevates a people in proportion to the peril to 
which they are exposed, and which they have 
the courage to sustain. On the other hand a long 
peace fosters a mere commercial spirit, together 
with a base egotism, cowardice and effeminacy, 
and thus has a degrading effect on the mind of 
a people.” 

The last of the three books is the most 
interesting, but its value is diminished by 
the fact that Mr. O’Connor Morris, with 
persistent tediousness, measures every act 
of war by the Napoleonic standard. He 
seems to ignore the fact that his idolized 
warrior himself committed many errors. 
Again, Mr. O’Connor Morris, though well 
read in military literature, is not a practical 
soldier, and consequently in matters of 
detail, and when the personal element comes 
in, is often ignorant or mistaken. His 
dogmatism is offensive, his judgment often 
at fault, nevertheless his thoughtful essay 
is well worthy of attention, and by no means 
devoid of instruction. So far is the author 
from erring in the direction of undue eulogy 
of the subject of his book, that he goes into 
the other extreme. The following extract 
illustrates the warped condition of his mind. 
Speaking of Moltke’s visit to Paris, appa- 
rently in 1857, he thus expresses himself :— 

‘*Moltke criticized sharply the loose in- 
discipline and irregular marching of French 
troops ; and to a mind like his, which placed 
order before liberty, the intelligence and agility 
of the French soldier were not rated at their 
true worth. Moltke was to show that he did 
not comprehend the essential aptitude for war 
of the illustrious race which has been the 
wonder and terror, more than once, of Europe.” 


The initial strategy of the campaign of 
1866 has been much criticized by able 
judges, and primd facie it was eminently 
faulty, and the author enlarges upon it with 
tedious reiteration. Yet he himself supplies 
the justification of Moltke’s dispositions in 
the following words :— 

‘* Austria had begun to arm towards the close 
of March ; hostilities seemed about to open, 
though there had been no actual declaration of 
war; and Moltke, there is some reason to 
believe, wished to assemble at once the main 
Prussian armies, to bring them together 
around Gorlitz and the adjoining Lusatian 
plains ; and having covered the approaches to 
the heart of Prussia, especially the great cities 
of Berlin and Breslau, to be ready to advance 
across the Bohemian frontier, following, pro- 
bably, a single line of invasion. The King, 
however, would not hear of such a course as 
this ; he deferred the assembly of the Prussian 
armies for weeks, as he was anxious not to take 
the offensive ; and, as on the assumption that he 
would stand on the defensive only, they could 
not find the means of subsistence were they 
kept together long within a contracted space, 
it became necessary to give up a project, at once 
daring and well conceived.” 


May we not also assume that, knowing the 
character of Benedek and his lieutenants, 





he took liberties which, if he had beep 
opposed to capable commanders, he would 
not have ventured on? Napoleon often, and 


Wellington sometimes, were apparently 
rash, because they reckoned (and reckoned 
correctly) on their opponents’ dilatoriness or 
want of decision. 

Coming to the war of 1870-1, the author 
says that Napoleon III. never possessed g 
good War Minister. Has Mr. O’Connor 
Morris forgotten Marshal Neil? In his 
criticism of MacMahon’s conduct at Woerth 
the author is unjust in saying that the 
French commander had no conception of the 
immense superiority of his opponent. As a 
matter of fact he was aware of it, and did 
not mean to make a stand, but received 
peremptory orders from Metz to give battle, 
Again, he blames the Marshal for retreating 
through Lower Alsace instead of on the 
main French army. The fact that the Ger. 
mans lost sight of him and that he brought 
back to Chalons the bulk of his defeated 
forces is the best justification of the French 
commander. In dealing with Bazaine’s dis- 
positions after the fight of August 14th, 
Mr. O’Connor Morris says that ‘though 
Bazaine has been severely censured for not 
having bridged the Moselle more fully to 
expedite the march of his troops, the charge 
appears to be not justified.” As a matter of 
fact the charge is fully justified by the evi- 
dence given before the court-martial on that 
traitor, whom Mr. O’Connor Morris treats 
far too leniently. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris, having studied war 
much more deeply than Moltke, condemns 
the march on Paris, yet in making this 
march Moltke followed an axiom of Mr. 
O’Connor Morris’s idol and struck at the 
heart of the country. Moreover, this 
strategic move was successful. Our author 
is very careless in saying that after the 
revolution in Paris the Empress retired 
into Belgium in order to avoid a civil war. 
She did nothing of the sort, but fled from 
Paris in order to save her life, and was con- 
veyed to England in the yacht of Sir John 
Burgoyne. 

The author blames Moltke for having 
repeatedly failed to strike a beaten enemy, 
but we are not aware of his having thrown 
away any such chance. The Crown Prince, 
it might be thought, should have fol- 
lowed up the defeated MacMahon closely 
after Woerth; but if neglect there were, 
Moltke had no part in it. Besides, the 
battle was fought a day earlier than was 
intended, and the Crown Prince had not 
completed his arrangements for reaping 
the fruit of victory. Armchair criticism 
about the energy of pursuits reads well, 
but practical soldiers know how difficult it 
is after a hard-fought day to organize on 
the spot a close pursuit, even by cava 
and horse artillery alone. , 

A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to giving prominence to the re- 
markable deeds of Chanzy, which, as the 
author rightly conceives, have not received 
the attention and praise which they merit. 
We cannot follow the author in his sketch 
of Chanzy’s exploits, but we may say that 
we have long thought him the only great 
general the war produced; and we are 1n- 
clined to place him among the first few m 
the second rank of commanders, especially 
if we consider what terribly bad material 
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—save in the way of gallantry—he had to 


In his criticism of the operations which 
ended in the destruction of Bourbaki’s army 
the author tries to throw the blame off 
that unfortunate commander’s shoulders. 
We have so lately dealt with the subject, in 
our review of ‘ Les derniéres Cartouches,’ 
that we do not care to recur to it, beyond 
saying that the delay of four days after 
the French success at Villersexel was 
entirely due to Bourbaki and quite in- 
excusable. 

In the chapter in which the author sums 
up the merits and demerits of Moltke he 
says, “It was not difficult to overcome 
chiefs of the type of Benedek, Bazaine, and 
MacMahon,” and contrasts his strategy with 
that of Napoleon. In reply we may urge 
that Napoleon also generally had inferior 
commanders opposed to him, and by his 
rashness at Marengo was within an ace of 
being destroyed, when first Dessaix, and 
afterwards Kellerman, came to his rescue. 
In conclusion we would call Mr. O’Connor 
Morris’s attention to the fact that a plan of 
a battle-field is of little value to the careful 
and practical military student if it be with- 
out a scale of distance. 








Rulers of India —Lord Amherst. By Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie and Richardson Evans. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ir is not until we reach the third chapter 

of this pleasantly written memoir that we 

stumble upon any clue to the reason of 
its jot authorship. From a sentence on 

p. 54 it appears that Lady Amherst left 

behind her a journal “containing the his- 

tory, vividly and simply told, of her hus- 
band’s rule in India.” The exact truth of 
this assertion may be open to question; 
but there is no doubt that the journal has 
furnished one of the collaborators with a 
good deal of local colouring, and a super- 
abundance of small personal details concern- 
ing Lady Amherst, her husband, and their 
son Jeff, the English ladies in Calcutta, and 
the princesses of Delhi and Gwalior. One 
of the most curious extracts from the 


The reader who wishes for a plain well- 
ordered narrative of the salient facts must 
still turn to the ordinary histories of those 


times. 
pages that in May, 1825, Lord Amherst 


of spectacle, varied by feats of warlike 
valour and endurance, or by glimpses of 
Lord Amherst’s personal sorrows and off- 
cial troubles. But of the Governor-General 
as ruler and statesman we get no clearer 
impression than that which any one may 
derive from such a “ matter-of-fact sum- 
mary,” for instance, as Marshman’s ‘ His- 
tory of India.’ For all his private virtues, 
Lord Amherst was not a strong man for the 
post which he was called upon to fill in 
preference to the more capable Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck. He was only a second-rate 
Governor-General. It was fortunate for 
him that Sir Thomas Munro was still 
Governor of Madras when war with Burmah 
broke out, and that Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
bold counsel impelled him to enter on the 
siege of Bhurtpore. Had he always fol- 
lowed Munro’s advice, the Burmese War of 
1824-26 would have been carried through 
without that woeful waste of money and 
human lives which provoked the wrath of 
East India directors and _ proprietors. 
Against the disasters and mismanagement 
of that enterprise may, however, be set the 
firmness which insisted upon carrying the 
war into the heart of Burmah, in spite, as 
Munro said, “ of all arguments in favour of 
a defensive war, founded upon idle alarms 
about the power of the Burmans and the 
danger of advancing to so great a distance 
as the capital.” For the measures which 
provoked Sir David Ochterlony to resign 
his important post at Delhi, Lord Amherst 
was clearly responsible, nor do his bio- 
graphers care to conceal their sympathy 
with the fiery old soldier-statesman whose 
seeming rashness would only by a few 
months have forestalled the inevitable move- 
ment against Bhurtpore. 

The chapters describing the progress of 
the war are full of bright, stirring, or pic- 
turesque details; but it is a hazy, rambling, 
disjointed story which they unfold. Sugar 
is good, but too much of it may be cloying. 


He will learn, indeed, from these 








journal describes a meeting in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta to hear an account of work 
done in the native female schools. After 
some vehement abuse of the native religions 
in the presence of several leading Baboos, 
one clergyman ‘“‘ begged leave to propose a 
vote of thanks to Almighty God for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking.” No wonder that 
the natives present were ‘evidently much 
disgusted by this gross impropriety,” or 
that Lady Amherst and her daughter were 
“shocked to be made a party to such un- 
warrantable proceedings.” But what, by 
the way, has this to do with Lord Amherst, 
who was not even present at the meeting? | « 
There are several other passages which 
suggest the same question. In the pleasure 
of pulling out plums from unpublished 
documents Mrs. Ritchie appears sometimes 
to forget that Lady Amherst was not one of 
the rulers of India. 

Our authors’ attempt to “tinge the 


matter-of-fact summary with the emotions of 
the hour” results in a good deal of lively, 


agg writing about scenes and inci- 
ents more or less connected with Lord 


had no misgivings as to the future of our 
troops in Arakan. 
from them that only a few weeks later one- 
fourth of Morrison’s fine army had died of 
malarious disease, while two-thirds of the 
remainder lay in hospital. 
chapters, which give the cream of Lady 
Amherst’s journals, contain much lively 
reading, and throw some curious side-lights 
on passing events. 
anecdote touching the King of Ava’s reply 
to the request of an American missionary 
for leave to try to make converts among 
the king’s subjects. The king 


might preach his religion; but whenever his 
subjects were converted by it, he should cut off 
their heads, and send them at once into the 
Paradise of which the doctor had told them.” 


peace of Yandaboo, Lord Amherst started 
from Calcutta up the Ganges on his long- 
projected tour into the Upper Provinces. 
This tour of business rather than pleasure 
occupied many months, and gave Lord 
Amherst an opportunity of spending the 


But he will not learn 


Still, these 


There is one delightful 


‘told Dr. Price he granted his request, and he 


glories of Simla. The summer capital of 
British India was then but a small collec- 
tion of houses scattered through forests of 
deodar, oak, and rhododendron ; and Lord 
Amherst’s visit set an example which his 
successors were not slow to follow. The 
main incidents of his progress up the 
country are pleasantly described, with due 
help from Lady Amherst’s diaries, in the 
last two chapters of this volume. At Delhi 
we see him, thanks to Metcalfe’s diplomacy, 
seated in state beside the Great Mogul. 
The journey back to Calcutta was saddened 
by grim evidences of the cholera which 
raged that year both in Northern and 
Southern India, and of which Munro was 
the most illustrious victim. 

Lord Amherst from various causes did so 
little for administrative progress that Mr. 
Evans may be excused for dealing by the 
way with such illustrative topics as social 
life in Calcutta, and with the doings of 
Englishmen of all classes in the India of Lord 
Ambherst’s day. To the same hand also we 
doubtless owe the clear and instructive 
survey of Indian politics and land-revenue 
systems in the first quarter of this century. 
The portrait facing the title-page represents 
a mild, courteous, thoughtful-eyed gentle- 
man, fitter for the conduct of a peaceful 
embassy than of a difficult and costly war. 








The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Edited from numerous MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. Vols. IT. and 
III. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue second volume of Prof. Skeat’s edition 
of Chaucer’s complete works is not less com- 
mendable than the first. As in the first, 
the bounty of the editor is marked by 
certain obvious limits; but within those 
limits—and after all they are wide ones—it 
is quite wonderful in its fulness. And we 
venture to repeat our conviction that it will 
be many a long day before Prof. Skeat’s 
ceases to be the standard edition of the 
author, to whose text and its interpretation 
such immense and such learned pains have 
been so steadily and faithfully devoted. 

The second volume contains Chaucer’s 

translation of Boethius’s ‘Consolation of 

Philosophy’ and also ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ 

This juxtaposition, due to the very proper 

wish to arrange Chaucer’s works so far as 

may be in some sort of chronological order, 
may seem at first, perhaps, somewhat gro- 
tesque ; but it is, in fact, much less so than 
it seems. It brings before us in a very use- 
ful and suggestive way two sides of the 
poet that neither to him nor his contempo- 
raries appeared incongruous, being each 
perfectly genuine and natural ; and it is not 

a whit more surprising than that the Reeve’s 

Tale and the Parson’s, or the Pardoner’s 

Tale and the Prioress’s, should be found 

together in Chaucer’s greatest work. Pure 

naturalness never presented itself to the 








poet’s mind as offensive and sinful. He 
knew, indeed, that some readers of ‘The 





In August, 1826, six months after the 


Canterbury Tales,’ at all events, might 
shrink from his extreme frankness and 
plainness of speech; but ho was prepared 
to defend himself against such delicacy. In 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ he was not conscious 
of the necessity of any apology. An early 
child of the Renaissance as he was, all out of 








Amherst’s life and times. 


There is plenty 





next hot season among the Himalayan 


sympathy both with the asceticism that had 
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been and the Puritanism that was to come, 
he instinctively gave the senses and the 
sensuous a prominent place in his pictures 
of life, and thought and meant no harm. 
He was naked and not ashamed. And to 
abuse him as merely sensual is to grossly 
misread and misunderstand him. He was, 
indeed, both truly religious and largely sen- 
suous. And to him there was no incom- 
patibility between these moods or spirits. 
It is certain that about the same time he 
was busy with both the grave reflections 
of Boethius and the passionate amours of 
Troilus, and made frequent use of the 
former work in the composition of the 
latter. And the conclusion of the latter 
takes, somewhat strangely to the modern 
reader, an edifying turn. The ghost of the 
jilted lover, up amongst “the erratik 
sterres,’”’ sees the vanity of all earthly bliss 
To respect of the pleyn felicitee 
That is in hevene above. 
And the poet in his own person points out 
this ‘‘ false worldes brotelnesse,” and urges 
‘‘ yunge fresshe folkes”’ to lift up their hearts 
to God that made them after His image and 
to love Him, 
The which that right for love 

Upon a cros, our soules for to beye, 

First starf and roos and sit in hevene above. 
And it is to Gower, of all people—the “‘ moral 
Gower’’—and to the philosophical Strode 
that he ‘‘ directs” his story of passion. The 
last stanza of the poem contains an invoca- 
tion of the Trinity. 

Nor probably, if we knew all the facts 
of Chaucer’s life at this time, should we 
find any difficulty in understanding how 
he came to be busy at nearly one and 
the same time with productions that 
seem at the first glance so incompatible. 
In ‘Troilus and Cressida’ we hear a 
cry of personal disappointment and dis- 
tress—the cry of one forbidden the happi- 
ness of a triumphant lover; and the same 
ery is heard in other of Chaucer’s poems. 
It is fairly certain that his spirit was 
clouded and darkened at this time by some 
domestic trouble that hung over him, which 
space will not allow us just now to discuss. 
And we may most plausibly conclude that 
in studying Boethius’s famous work he was 
himself seeking for consolation — himself 
trying to learn how to reconcile himself to 
a hard and dreary fortune, and possess his 
soul in patience. He, too, found himself in 
a prison, lonely, friendless (see the well-known 
lines in Book ITI. of the ‘House of Fame’); 
and heset himself to explore that most famous 
treatise of the Middle Ages, which professed 
to inspire fortitude and endurance. Thus 
it was in no idle or unpractical mood 
that, in his chambers above one of the old 
City gates, imperfect scholar as he was, he 
toiled through ‘The Consolation of Philo- 
sophy.’ The tears he shed as he wrote his 
‘Troilus’ he would fain dry with the help 
of ‘the last of the Romans.” 

Possibly enough he was especially attracted 
to the ‘Consolation’ by the fact that Jean 
de Meun, one of the authors of a work that 
had already greatly influenced him, had 
translated it. In the ‘Roman de la Rose,’ 
as Prof. Skeat notes, Jean de Meun sug- 
gests a translation of ‘Boece de Confort.’ 
He says of it and ‘les sentences ’’ that 

grans biens as gens laiz feroit 





Qui bien le lor translateroit, 





?.¢., that he who would well translate it 
would confer a great boon on the un- 
learned folk. “A pretty strong hint,” 
remarks Prof. Skeat, meaning a strong 
hint to Chaucer. But he does not observe 
in this connexion that it was a hint 
Jean de Meun took himself. And this 
reminds us that Prof. Skeat might well 
have done something more in a subsequent 
page than merely just name Jean de Meun 
amongst many other translators. Consider- 
ing the earlier relation between Chaucer 
and De Meun, we should have been pleased 
to have a little more information on this 
matter than Mr. Stewart gives in his useful, 
but by no means exhaustive volume. 

But there can be no doubt that Chaucer’s 
version is mainly, if not altogether, his own. 
It is a piece of honest industry, though by 
no means of accurate scholarship. Many of 
his blunders are worthy of a ‘‘ fourth form”’ 
boy. But for the most part he sees clearly 
the sense of his author, though he masters 
imperfectly the expression. His exact 
knowledge of the Latin language was, it 
would seem, not so very much superior to 
that of King Alfred, who some five cen- 
turies before had tried his hand at a render- 
ing of the same ever-popular work. 

Whatever his shortcomings as a linguist 
in his ‘ Boethius,’ he shines out as a poet 
in ‘Troilus’ with singular power and 
beauty. ‘Troilus’ is amongst Chaucer’s 
earlier works what ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is 
amongst Shakspeare’s. It is one of the 
most delightful poems of all English litera- 
ture. Here the opulence of Chaucer’s 
genius first largely, if not yet fully, displays 
itself. His abundant fancy, his fine sense 
of character, his profound tenderness, here, 
for the first time, find an admirable em- 
bodiment; for of language and metre also 
he shows himself a very lord and king. 
Had he written nothing else, this poem 
would have kept his name alive. Like all 
his longer works, it is, in fact, unfinished ; 
that is, it is brought to an abrupt and 
sudden conclusion. He had not the heart 
to really complete it. He could not make 
himself sit in judgment on his Cressida, so 
false, but so fair. The judgment seat, indeed, 
was never a position that suited Chaucer, 
or to which he at any time inclined. He is 
more at his ease in or near the dock by the 
prisoner’s side, thinking how much allow- 
ance there is to be made for everybody— 
how much he needs himself, in spite of all 
his aspirations and efforts—how “free we 
seem, how fettered fast we are.’ Who is 
he that he should order his frail heroine to 
execution, whatever her faithlessness ? Exe- 
cute her who will, he will not. Not for him 
is it to hew her in pieces before the Lord 
who made her. And so, more in sorrow than 
in anger, he turns away from the perjured 
beauty to her Trojan lover in his misery and 
forlornness, and briefly states how ‘‘dis- 
pitously him slough the fiers Achille” :— 

Swich fin hath lo! this Troilus for love.’ 
But Troilus lived on in literature, and 
yet lives. Till Romeo superseded him, 
Troilus, thanks to Chaucer, was the beau- 
ideal of the lover. 

In annotating ‘Troilus and Cressida’ 
Prof. Skeat has, of course, some acute diffi- 
culties to deal with, and with regard to some 
of these it cannot be said that he has been 
more fortunate than his predecessors though 





he has clearly not spared researches and 
pains. Perhaps the most curious point js 


Chaucer’s relation to Boccaccio. Dante he 
mentions, and Petrarch, but never Boccaccio 
although his obligations to this last are very 
considerable indeed. What Prof. Skegt 
suggests is that “there was no cogent 
reason why he should declare himself 
indebted to one in whom Englishmen were 
as yet quite uninterested.’ But neither, 
so far as is known, were Englishmen as yet 
interested in Dante and Petrarch any more 
than in Boccaccio. It is commonly thought 
that Chaucer had visited Petrarch. If 0, 
it is almost impossible to believe that he 
had not en route met Boccaccio; for he must 
have gone to Acqua from Florence, and 
Boccaccio lived mostly at Florence. In 
fact, the probability that he met Boccaccio, 
such as it is, is really greater than the 
probability that he met Petrarch. We 
know that Chaucer stayed in Florence, and 
we know that about the time of Chaucer’s 
sojourn Boccaccio was living there. Thus 
the question is not so much, How could 
Chaucer have met Boccaccio? as How could 
he possibly not have met him? And yet 
not a word—not a whisper—of him, even 
when he is reproducing his writings, as in 
two cases, at least, he unquestionably does, 
Perhaps this puzzle is insoluble ; but “hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” and 
especially in the student’s, and we do not 
despair that even yet the answer may be 
discovered. 

Another well-known crux is the word 
Trophee, which occurs in the Monk’s Tale, 
but is discussed in the volume before us 
because it occurs also in Lydgate’s account 
of ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ If Trophe 
could by fair manipulation be shown to 
denote Boccaccio, then this and the pre- 
ceding difficulty would receive a common 
settlement. But this identification has not 
yet been successfully made. Prof. Skeat 
suggests something quite different. He 
suggests that Zrophee indicates Guido delle 
Colonne, or, as Chaucer calls him in the 
‘House of Fame,’ Guido de Columpnis. 
And he makes a conjecture as to why Guido 
should be called Tropzeus. His remarks, 
we need not say, deserve consideration; 
but probably to himself they do not seem 
decisive. 

As to Lollius in ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 
v. 1653, where the reference undoubtedly is 
to Boccaccio’s ‘ Filostrato,’ Prof. Skeat ob- 
serves that ‘‘Chaucer probably meant no 
more than that Lollius was an author whom 
the Italian poet might have followed ”—an 
observation we cannot think quite worthy of 
its maker. 

Toturn to one or two minuter matters. 
It seems clear that Chaucer did not under- 
stand the Latin phrase ‘dare verba”; and 
Prof. Skeat, though he here quotes the 
Latin words (sup. 429), does not correct him. 
The presence of a comma after yvx7 on 
p- 440 makes the quotation from Euripides’s 
‘Andromache’ quite unintelligible. We are 
not sure Prof. Skeat is right in agreeing 
with Dr. Morris—whom we are grieved to 
have to speak of as “the late”—in his 
censure of Chaucer’s rendering of moras 
by “dwellings”; for ‘‘to dwell” occurs m 
the sense of “to delay,” ¢.g., in ‘Troilus 
and Cressida,’ i.44; and compare abodes 
for ‘‘tarryings’’ in iii. 854. 
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But these are but trifles—the veriest 
trifles—by the side of the abundant and accu- 
rate learning placed at the reader’s service 
in the volume. Many Chaucerian diffi- 
culties are satisfactorily and finally solved ; 
and in respect of those which yet remain 
Prof. Skeat’s industry and acumen have 
certainly produced results of real value. 

The third volume is worthy of its prede- 
cessors. Dr. Skeat toils on at his great 
task with unrelaxed vigour and enthusiasm, 
and once more lays before us an immense 
store of information and learning. On the 
critical and sesthetic—the purely literary— 
side, as previously, he does not give so 
much as on the philological, in the English 
sense of that adjective; but in the way of 
textual accuracy and in the explanation of 
words and allusions—in providing a reader 
with every help for a knowledge of what 
Chaucer really wrote and a full under- 
standing of his language—this volume, no 

less than its predecessors, is a monument 

of devoted and successful labour. It is a 

credit to English scholarship. Certainly, 
so far as Chaucer is concerned, Englishmen 
need not now be ashamed to meet foreigners, 
even Germans, in the gate. 

This third volume contains ‘The House 

of Fame,’ ‘The Legend of Good Women,’ 
and the ‘Treatise on the Astrolabe,’ with 
valuable introductions and both textual 
and explanatory notes, concluding with an 
account of the sources of ‘The Canterbury 
Tales.’ It abounds in the results of vigorous 
and independent research as well as of a 
thorough acquaintance with the investiga- 
tions made by past and by contemporary 
students. All the three pieces here given 
have been previously edited by Prof. Skeat ; 
but he has not merely reproduced what he 
wrote before—he has carefully revised it, 
and made some important additions. 

We are approaching now the summit of 
Chaucer’s work, to be reached in the next 
volume. ‘The House of Fame’ leads up 
to ‘The Legend of Good Women,’ and ‘The 
Legend of Good Women’ brings us to ‘ The 
Canterbury Tales.’ Chaucer’s development 
was not rapid and precocious, but rather 
very gradual and slow—a fact to be ac- 
counted for probably by the nature of his 
genius as well as the circumstances of his 
life. When some forty years of age he had 
not yet hit upon either a metrical form or a 
subject that fully satisfied him; he was not 
yet one of those blessed ones who have 
found their work. In both ‘The House of 
Fame’ and ‘The Legend of Good Women’ 
he is feeling his way ; and interesting and 

arming as are both poems in some re- 
Spects, yet in another they are failures, and 
Temain mere fragments. He wearied of 
them both, and turned away in search of 
some better embodiment of his mind and 
art. Evidently the octosyllabic couplet of 
‘The House of Fame’ was felt to be too 
Volatile and slight a vehicle for his purpose 
—he himself calls ‘the rym” “light and 
lewed.” He made a great metrical advance 
when he adopted what came to be known as 
be heroic line—a line which, mainly through 
his influence, was to be the sovereign line 
of English literature—and employed it in 
thyming couplets. Both the line and iis 
use in couplets were “‘ practically unknown ” 
amongst us till Chaucer produced ‘The 


memorable in the history of English tech- 
nique as well as for other reasons. But 
he soon discovered that the subject would 
not do. It was one-sided and monotonous. 
So much lamenting and wailing fatigued 
his bright, genial spirit, relieved, as it 
would seem, about the year 1386 from the 
cloud that had darkened and distressed it. 








This seems to us likely enough. The atti- 
tude of the poet in the prologue to ‘The 
Legend of Good Women’—apologetic for 
previous heresies, and about to make amends 
by a full representation of love constant 
and faithful and true unto death—agrees 
well with that injunction. 

As to the association of Alcestis with the 


incessant spectacle of 


Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope of death. 





master of metrical cunning and of language, 
this shrewd and kindly observer of men and 
manners lighted upon a subject that gave 
all his large resources and splendid powers 
an opening for their employment and dis- 
play; and he began that immortal tran- 
script of contemporary life which we know 
as ‘The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales.’ 
Thus Prof. Skeat’s third volume forms, as 
it were, a vestibule to Chaucer’s chef- 
@ euvre—to the work that consummates and 
crowns all his various enterprises. 
A striking interest of ‘The House of 
Fame’ is the influence of Dante upon it. 
“Tt is no longer possible,” says Prof. 
Skeat, impregnably, we think, ‘‘ to question 
Chaucer’s knowledge of Italian.” And he 
suggests that Lydgate refers to ‘The House 
of Fame’ when he says of Chaucer that 
He wrote also full many a day agone 

Dant in English, himself doth so expresse. 
But, after due consideration of Prof. 
Skeat’s argument, we hesitate to accept 
this identification. We can _ scarcely 
imagine that any one, even Lydgate, who 
had the slightest knowledge of the ‘Com- 
media’ and of ‘The House of Fame’ could 
possibly say that the latter was in any 
sense an Englishing of the former. Secondly, 
observe the words, ‘“‘ Himself doth so ex- 
presse.” Where in the ‘House’ does Chaucer 
express himself so? And, thirdly, perhaps 
some stress may be laid on the phrase “ full 
many a day agone,”’ if we note also that the 
writings Lydgate immediately proceeds to 
specify are ‘The Story of Ceix and Alcion,’ 
‘The Deth of Blaunche the Duchesse,’ and 
the translation of ‘The Romaynt of the 
Rose ’—all quite early works. Is it pos- 
sible that Chaucer did produce some version 
of the ‘Commedia’ which has perished, or, 
at all events, has not yet been recovered ? 
We are ourselves prepared to believe that 
he was acquainted with Italian Jefore he 
was dispatched to Genoa—that, indeed, he 
was so dispatched because of his acquaint- 
ance with the Italian language. However, 
Prof. Skeat’s suggestion as to Lydgate’s 
curious phrase is certainly not to be con- 
temptuously pooh-poohed. Assuredly, the 
saturation of ‘The House of Fame’ with 
Dantesque reminiscences is highly remark- 


He could not but put away from him the 


And, happily at last, by this time a perfect 


daisy, we do not at all think Prof. Skeat 
has said the last word ; nor as to “ Agaton ” 
are we content altogether to acquiesce in his 
despairing utterance that “it is quite useless 
to make any further search.” Prof. Skeat’s 
example is better than his precept. His 
own wonderful success in solving difficulties 
that puzzled all preceding commentators 
should forbid his speaking as if ‘the 
Hercules’ columns” of exploration had 
been reached. There are as good fish in 
the sea, says the proverb, as have come 
out of it. Certainly, abundant as have been 
Prof. Skeat’s hauls, he has not caught 
everything ; and scholars must go on casting 
their nets. And some day we trust more 
will be discovered as to the version of the 
Alcestis story with which Chaucer was 
familiar, and what ‘‘Agaton” had to do 
with it. Prof. Skeat states, only on negative 
evidence—a far from final kind of testi- 
mony—that Alcestis’s transformation into 
a daisy was “a pretty addition of his 
[Chaucer’s] own invention.” But the way 
in which Chaucer himself mentions the 
matter makes us somewhat mistrust that 
statement :— 

Hastow not in a book lyth in thy cheste 

The grete goodnesse of the quene Alceste, 

That turned was into a dayesye ? 

She that for hir husbonde chees to dye, 

And eek to goon to helle rather than he 

And Ercules rescued hir, pardee, 

And broghte hir out of helle agayn to blis? 

As at present informed, we are disposed to 
hold that the metamorphosis was an integral 
part of the legend as Chaucer received it, 
and not a variation introduced by himself. 
The lines below undoubtedly refer to some 
version not now extant, or rather not now 
known to be extant, perhaps to be discovered 
some day by some fortunate researcher :— 
No wonder is thogh Jove hir steilifye, 

As telleth Agaton for hir goodnesse, — 

some form of the legend derived ulti- 
mately, it may be, from Agathon’s 
"AvOos, and still connected with Agathon’s 
name. As to why Alcestis became so 
closely associated with the daisy, at least 
in Chaucer’s mind, we conjecture that the 
seeming evening death of the daisy and its 
revival on the morrow, to which phases of 
its being there is such frequent allusion— 
Chaucer speaks of being ‘‘at the resur- 
rection of this flower’ — were taken as 
types of the decease and the reanimation 
of Admetus’s devoted wife, who, having 
died, was brought back from the grave, 





able. 

Another ingenious theory of Prof. Skeat’s 
is that ‘The Legend of Good Women’ is 
the work denoted by Gower when, at the 
conclusion of the first form or edition of the 
‘Confessio Amantis,’ he makes Venus send 
Chaucer a message— 

That he, upon his later age, 

To sette an ende of alle his werke, 

As he which is myn owne clerke, 

Do make his testament of love 


and restored by ‘“‘Jove’s great son to her 
glad husband ”’; 

Kescued from Death by force, though pale and faint. 
Perhaps it might be suggested that Chaucer’s 
rapture over the daisy was in some degree 
inspired by Petrarch’s devotion to the laurel 
—that it is, at least, a parallel idolatry. 
Prof. Skeat’s study of the sources of 
‘The Canterbury Tales’ abounds in valu- 
able matter. We may just remark that, 


as he mentions later occurrences of their 





(As thou hast do thy shrift above), 





Legend of Good Women’; so that poem is 





So that my court it may recorde. 


incidents and plots, he might have referred 


pet 
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to Fletcher’s ‘ Women Pleased’ in his illus- 
trations of the Wife of Bath’s Tale. It 
seems a pity that, as we learn, he should 
not be about to print the various groups 
of the tales in what seems to him the 
proper succession :— 

“In the best MSS., it [the Physician’s Tale] 
follows the Frankeleins Tale; and such is in 
my belief its proper position. This arrangement 
was arbitrarily altered by Dr. Furnivall, in 
order, 1 suppose, to emphasize the fact that 
the relative order of the Groups may be altered 
at pleasure ; but this might have been under- 
stood without forcible dislocation ; and I think 
that no good has been effected by it. I have 
been obliged to follow suit ; but I wish to make 


a note that the right order of the Groups is 


ABDEFCGHI.” 








Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais du XIV eme Siécle. 
Par Ernest Renan. (Paris.) 


‘Tuer thirty-first volume of the ‘Histoire 


littéraire de la France’ contains as its 
“‘piéce de résistance” a systematic and 
bibliographical account of the French rabbis 
of the fourteenth century; this has been 
published separately under the name of 
Renan. It has been no secret that M. 
Renan did little more than put into shape 
the materials placed at his disposal by Dr. 
Neubauer. The Institute of France when 
taking up the Benedictine plan of compiling 
a literary history of France made it a rule 


:that all contributions to the history should 


be by members of the Institute. Owing 
to this rule, Dr. Neubauer’s contributions 
to it in tomes xxvii. and xxxi. have had to 
appear under M. Renan’s name. It seems 
a pity that Renan should have lent himself 
to so undesirable a practice. 

No one, however, is likely to be deceived 


“by the substitution of names, and, indeed, 


any one reading the terms in which acknow- 
ledgment is made to Dr. Neubauer would 
guess the true state of affairs. Jewish 
bibliography is of a very special character, 
is carried through all the lands and lan- 
guages of the earth, and requires almost a 
lifetime to master it in its intricacies. There 
are only two men in Europe who could have 
dealt with the somewhat obscure rabbis 
contained in these five hundred pages with 


-such thoroughness and mastery of detail. 


Dr. Neubauer, one of them, compiled the 
"book; Dr. Steinschneider, the other, has 
revised the proofs. It is almost unnecessary 
‘to say that the result is a model of biblio- 
graphical method. 

Whether the writers discussed in this 
volume deserve such elaborate treatment 
is more a matter of detail. Only one 
name, that of Levi Gersonides (Maestre 
Leon de Bagnols), is of first-class rank even 
among Jewish authors, and sixty quarto 
pages are rightly devoted to his multi- 
farious works. His astronomical treatises 
form an epoch in medisval astronomy, 
while his philosophy, as Sir Frederick 
Pollock has shown, had great influence on 
Spinoza, and so, ultimately, on the general 
course of European speculation. It would 
have been well if a somewhat fuller account 
had been given of his ‘ Wars of the Lord,’ 
which was so daring in its speculation that 
it was entitled by his more orthodox 
brethren ‘Wars against the Lord.’ The 
estimate of the late M. Munk as to its 
philosophical value has been accepted too 





readily by Dr. Neubauer. Much has been 
done since Munk’s time, notably by Dr. 
Joel, towards putting it on a higher pedestal. 

The most important other name is that of 
Joseph Caspi, philosopher and commen- 
tator. No fewer than thirty works of his 
are enumerated and analyzed in this volume. 
The remainder are obscurities, both in 
Jewish and in European literature ; and yet 
it is often through the study of the smaller 
men that the greatest light is thrown on 
general movements, and the two series of 
monographs contributed by Dr. Neubauer 
to the ‘ Histoire littéraire’ give for the first 
time a bird’s-eye view of the whole intel- 
lectual activity of the Jews in the Middle 
Ages in the leading country of the continent. 
Their services in spreading Arabic science 
and story-telling among the Westerns, in 
introducing a more scientific exegesis of the 
Old Testament among Christian theologians, 
in preparing the way for Spinoza by their 
philosophic speculations, are all exemplified 
by Dr. Neubauer’s researches. Incidentally 
much light is thrown on early Romance 
philology by the glosses in the vernacular 
contained in the Hebrew texts. 

In a few well-written pages at the end 
M. Renan has pointed out the general moral 
of the history treated by his colleague, and 
incidentally introduces his curious view that 
the French Jews are mainly derived from 
Gentile proselytes and have no lineal con- 
nexion with Palestine. He points out that 
much of Luther’s translation may be ulti- 
mately traced back to the influence of the 
French rabbi Solomon of Troyes, known as 
Rashi, a sort of scholarly revanche. Two 
curious little incidents attract his attention. 
At Béziers Jewish scribes were employed 
to copy in Hebrew for a few deniers the 
texts from the Old Testament which were 
thought to prove the Christian verity; at 
Montpellier municipal registers were called 
‘Le grand Thalamus,” after the Talmud. 

Reviewing the whole history, M. Renan 
has to allow that the literature of the Jews 
of France pales its ineffectual fires before 
that of the Spanish Jews. Many of the 
French rabbis mentioned in Dr. Neubauer’s 
researches belong spiritually (and, owing to 
their wandering habits, even bodily) to North 
Spain. Indeed, a similar treatment of Spanish 
contributions to Jewish and European 
thought, done on the same scale, would be 
at least five times as large and infinitely 
superior in quality. May it not be hoped 
that Dr. Neubauer will now turn to Spain 
and treat of this great subject ? 








NEW NOVELS. 


St. Maur. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


A tone and by no means unsympathetic 
acquaintance with the novels of Miss Adeline 
Sergeant compels the present reviewer to 
declare his reluctant opinion that she has 
never written a weaker or more thoroughly 
artificial story than ‘St. Maur.’ There is 
the usual prodigality of melodramatic in- 
cident, but less than the usual care and con- 
sistency of treatment. Thus, while on p. 198 
of vol. i. Miss Sergeant dilates on the 
‘‘roundness and supple grace” of Mrs. 
Heriot’s perfect figure, on p. 62 of the next 
volume she lays stress on its angularity. 
Ledward Hulme, the villain of the plot, is 


8 vols. 





blood brother to half a dozen villains already 
familiar to Miss Sergeant’s readers. All the 
old traits are there—the olive skin, the lean 
yet supple figure, the ‘dash of the tar. 
brush,” and so on, with a mind and morals 
to match. He had, so we learn, “a certain 
haggard and almost demoniac kind of 
beauty, which women often found irresist- 
ible.” Not less lurid is the description 
of his wife, who was also haggard yet 
beautiful, and had a nice taste in toxico- 
logy. So that with two kidnappings, two 
attempted assassinations, the use of “ seda- 
tive potions,” forged letters, and liberal lies, 
virtue and innocence in the person of. the 
heroine—the long-lost daughter of a duke 
with a remarkable gift for physiognomy— 
are led a pretty dance through Miss Ser. 
geant’s volumes. It is, perhaps, needless to 
add that, in spite of her imbecile credulity, 
the heroine triumphs all along the line over 
the vindictive persecution of her tormentors. 
Throughout the book the long arm of co- 
incidence is stretched to the point of dis- 
location. People are always popping up at 
psychological moments. Even the duke is 
not secure from these interruptions. The 
strangest thing about the book is the pre- 
sence of one personage, a young lady of 
aristocratic birth, who displays a_ sense 
of humour. And this inspires us with the 
hope that Miss Sergeant herself may realize 
as well as her critics the absurdity of some 
of the situations. It is difficult to imagine 
that a writer who has done such good work 
should intend certain passages in ‘ St. Maur’ 
to be taken seriously. But even as a mere 
tour de force in the sensational style ‘St. 
Maur’ is an indifferent performance. 


A Victim of Good Inck. By W. E. Norris. 
2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Mr. Norris has not given his friends much 
that is new in ‘A Victim of Good Luck.’ 
Readers who make his acquaintance in this 
novel for the first time will assuredly think 
him clever and satisfying as a writer of the 
quieter sort of descriptive fiction; but such 
as know him of old will be inclined to regret 
that he has not struck out new lines, and 
drawn fresh characters on a fresh canvas. 
The young woman who has money left to 
her which she thinks ought to have gone 
to her cousin, and who straightway offers 
to hand it over to him; the young man who 
refuses a fortune thus offered to him, whilst 
by a strange coincidence he loves the heiress- 
cousin for herself, and is only divided from 
her by the golden dross—what could be 
more commonplace as a theme for a prac- 
tised romancer to work upon? Mr. Norris 
could do something far more original if he 
would set himself to imagine characters, 
situations, and complications which have 
not been worn to shreds long ago. Even 
Mr. Mostyn—a man of letters who sets up a8 
a man of heart, courts the heiress until he 
thinks her money is gone, and then grace- 
fully backs out--is as old as the nineteenth 
century, to say the very least of him. In 
short, ‘A Victim of Good Luck’ is what 
the voracious reader might call very good 
Norris; but it is not very novel romance. 


Suit and Service. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mrs. Hersert Martin’s pleasant story may 
be said to fill, with a very fair measure 0 
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success, the gap in fiction indicated by the 
best-drawn character in her book when she 
observes :— 

‘‘]’m afraid I’m hopelessly middle-class, the 

most despised class in England, to judge by 
novels. Everybody writes about Dukes and 
Earls, or else of heroes and heroines out of the 
slums. We poor people who inhabit ‘villa 
residences,’ and keep two or three servants, 
have scarcely a soul to be saved.” 
There is none of the modern element of 
revolt in Mrs. Martin’s story, though in its 
love interest her disregard for the conven- 
tions of caste hardly harmonizes with the 
somewhat old-fashioned sentiment of the 
book as a whole. The heroine is a depress- 
ing creature, but Mrs. Winter, the good 
genius of the plot, fully justifies her descrip- 
tion as “‘a blood relation of the immortal 
Don’s,” though dowdy, plain, fat, and more 
than forty. The low-born hero is a well- 
conceived character, and it is thoroughly 
typical of the honesty of the author that, 
even at the risk of offending her more 
fastidious readers, she does not shrink from 
exhibiting his shortcomings at a rather 
critical juncture. 





The Unbidden Guest. 

(Longmans & Co.) 
‘Tue UnBIDDEN GuEst’ is bold in conception 
and tender in treatment. A girl from one 
of the shadiest sides of Melbourne picks up 
a letter of introduction ae in a public 
garden by another girl, fresh from England, 
and, in a freak of mischief, goes down to 
the farm of one David Teesdale, and pre- 
sents herself as the daughter of his old 
friend. Missy, as she is called by the Tees- 
dales, makes herself very agreeable, takes 
the line of least resistance, and carries on 
the fraud with tee satisfaction to nearly 
all concerned. On that basis Mr. Hornung 
has written quite a little gem of romantic 
fiction, thoroughly Australian in setting; 
cova am natural, if a little improbable ; 
perfectly illusive, both as to character and 
as to incidents; and at least as pathetic in 
its situations as ‘A Bride from the Bush.’ 
Missy is a bad girl, there is no mistake 
about it, but she is very delightful and 
attractive. If this sounds rather shocking, 
and of a rather questionable morality, it is 
really nothing of the kind. On the con- 
trary, the book has an excellent and a most 
effective moral, ee verging slightly on 
the namby-pamby. Many will be disposed 
to think it the best story which its author 
has produced. 


The Princess of Alaska: a Tale of Two 
Countries. By Richard Henry Savage. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

“Won Sudden Fame” (large capitals). 

“Colonel Savage as an Author” (small 

capitals), ‘After Many Years of Active 

Military Life He Discovers His Aptitude as 

Story Writer” (thick type). Such is the 

typotechnical display which ushers in the 

introduction to Col. Savage’s wildly sensa- 
fonal and deliriously italicized story. It is 
more than enough to set the reader implac- 
ably against the most lively and fascinating 
tomance. Lovers of fiction are prepared 
for almost any device which an author 
chooses to employ for their amusement; but 
it may be safely affirmed that they are not 
Prepared for the literature of the hoarding 


By E. W. Hornung. 














or the art of the sky-sign-writer. One does 
not look for good wine under the most 
extravagant and audacious bush; so that 
whatever merit there might have been in 
Col. Savage’s story would inevitably have 
suffered detraction by the puffery of this 
inflated trade notice. 





The Justification of Andrew Lebrun. 

Frank Barrett. (Heinemann.) 
Mr. Frank BarretT’s new story has nothing 
very natural in the way of a plot, nor is it 
very well constructed. He can scarcely be 
congratulated on the success with which he 
has attempted to ‘‘jine his flats”; there are 
occasional gaps between the scenes, which 
the gods in the gallery, who love melodrama 
in almost all its phases, will be quick to 
detect and criticize. The supernatural in 
the East-End of London is the unsubstantial 
groundwork of the story of Andrew Lebrun, 
which the author has interwoven with 
miracle and mystery, love-making and 
murder, in the fashion that must be fami- 
liar to all who have read his former novels. 
This volume will not add largely to Mr. 
Barrett’s reputation; but it contains much 
that will amuse and entertain. 


By 





The Flaming Sword: being an Account of the 
Extraordinary Adventures and Discoveries 
of Dr. Percival in the Wilds of Africa. 
Written by Himself. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

‘Tue Framine Sworn’ is a fantastic story 

of adventure-fiction, not at all badly written, 

and fairly well conceived and constructed. 

There is nothing new about the cipher- 

manuscript and its key, the journey through 

African deserts, the encounters with hostile 

tribes, and the discovery of gold and precious 

stones sufficient to make the returned adven- 
turers comfortable for life. But the object 
of the expedition is novel enough in con- 
ception, for Dr. Percival and his companions 
discover nothing short of the Garden of 
Eden, with the tree of life, the guardian 
cherubim, and the sword that turned every 
way against them when they wished to 
pursue their exploration. The author does 
not even arrest his fancy at the terrible 
voice which bids intruders depart —for 

“man once expelled can enter here no 

more.” For any one who likes a fantasy 

of this sort, and is not weary of cipher- 
manuscripts leading to the discovery of 
wealth, the book is certainly worth reading. 





Her Fair Fame. By Edgar Fawcett. (Ward, 
Lock & Bowden.) 
Ir is remarked of the central figure in ‘ Her 
Fair Fame’ that his manner ‘ glowed with 
distinction,” but unluckily this desirable 
quality has not infected the style of his 
creator. Mr. Fawcett writes passably in the 
lighter vein, but at the first breath of senti- 
ment lapses into the unbridled diction of the 
“dime” novel. Strong men shed ‘ fiery 
tears ” ; their tones are “‘ loathsomely venom- 
ous’’ or ‘‘ brimming with richest feeling ”’ ; 
their ironic laugh is ‘‘ freighted with hardy 
scorn,” and they are ‘“‘cuirassed with impreg- 
nable self-possession.”” Among other ame- 
nities of American diction, we are introduced 
to ‘‘electrics,”’ “‘ tropic electric eyes,” and a 
“‘ fleshful figure.” Tasteless extravagance 
of diction is the most noteworthy feature in 
Mr. Faweett’s work. In ‘ Her Fair Fame’ 





he has handled a decidedly disagreeable 
motive with consistent clumsiness. ‘The 
Story of a Statue,’ a tale of French-American 
artistic life in Paris, which completes the 
volume, is so much less exasperating in 
style and melodramatic in colouring as to 
be quite readable—after ‘ Her Fair Fame.’ 





La Baraonda. Di Girolamo Rovetta. (Milan, 
Treves.) 
Tus is a very sad book indeed, uncovering 
as it does with a relentless hand the moral 
sores from which the Italy of to-day is 
suffering—depressing too, for within these 
pages is depicted without flinching, without 
reticence, of what nature is modern Italy, 
how entirely corrupt in public as well as in 
private life, revealing also how utterly have 
vanished the high ideals that marked the 
risorgimento, hailed as the great liberal suc- 
cess of our century. araonda is an Italian 
word for which there is no exact English 
equivalent. It is less dignified than a 
débdcle, expressing a species of crumbling 
to pieces, of petty disintegration, that de- 
scribes but too well the downward course of 
Italian public life since the days of Depretis, 
the first Italian Prime Minister to lower the 
tone of public morality. In short, the book 
is an indictment, and a merciless one, of 
the author’s own countrymen. May it aid 
them in opening their eyes, and in helping 
to rouse them to clear out their Augean 
stable before it be too late! Signor 
Rovetta has never been stronger than in 
this romance. He draws no moral; he 
indulges in none of those flights of senti- 
mental rhetoric and empty phraseology 
so common to the Italian ; he merely relates 
directly, concisely, graphically, under a 
slightly veiled form, the story of one of the 
many recent financial intrigues that have 
disgraced Italian life. His personages are 
all types, and are etched with a precision, 
an art, that makes them alive. That there 
should not be one redeeming character in 
the whole book is depressing truly; for 
even the good old priest of Crodarossa is 
self-interested, and Signor Galli, the head 
cashier of the German banker Kloss, falls 
at last into the trap of the fair and wily 
woman who may be said to be the heroine 
of the novel—an utterly corrupt being, who 
bewitches all the men at her will and 
utilizes them for the financial ends of her 
pseudo-uncle, the promoter of bubble com- 
panies, well named Cantasirena. This cha- 
racter is a very creation, with his high-flown 
phraseology, his patriotic pose, his methods 
of exploiting the Garibaldian ideals for 
baser ends, his unquenchable good humour, 
his shamelessness, his never-ending re- 
sources for extracting money from his 
dupes. Absolutely remorseless also is the 
portrait of the old Duke Casalbara, who 
permits his ancestral name and fame to be 
bandied about by this unscrupulous agent, 
while he himself is held in the wiles of this 
man’s pseudo-niece the crafty Nora, whom 
he is trapped into marrying. A more pitiless 
picture of the disastrous results of the union 
of fair May and chill December was per- 
chance never penned. In a word, the whole 
book is far beyond the common standard of 
Italian novels, and should be read not only 
for its story, but for the indirect moral it 
preaches and the lesson it reads. Except 
where here and there it falls into the 
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simple, and should present no difficulties to 
the foreigner. To those who would know 
contemporary Italy in all its hopelessness, 
with all its disillusions, we can honestly 
recommend the perusal of these pages, which 
never fail to hold the reader's attention. 


Bonheur méconnu, Par Mary Floran. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 

‘BonnEvuR Miconnv’ is a very pretty novel, 

which readers who like strong meat may 

pronounce dull, but which is pleasant from 

the first line to the last. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue Clarendon Press publish Co-operative 
Production, by Benjamin Jones, with a prefa- 
tory note by the Right Hon. A. Dyke Acland, 
in two volumes. The work, which is learned 
and solid, is not confined to co-operative pro- 
duction, but may be said to concern itself with 
co-operation generally, although with a special 
view to productive co-operation, which has 
hitherto, for good reasons, been somewhat 
neglected in the chief books on co-operation. 
The picture here drawn is truthful, but distress- 
ing. It relates a total failure in coal-mining, a 
general failure in agriculture, and a most undue 
proportion of failures in all other forms of co- 
operative production ; and the author’s stand- 
point may be seen from a passage which is no 
more encouraging than are his detailed obser- 
vations :— 

“If co-operation is to be as rich in benefits to 
working people as its advocates have always ex- 
pected it to be, it must be successfully and univer- 
sally applied to the production and manufacture of 
all the commodities that are used or consumed by 
the human race. But the discovery of the best 
method of organizing their productive efforts is the 
most difficult problem with which co-operators have 
had to grapple ; and, unfortunately, the discussions 
of the subject at congresses and conferences have 
been more fruitful in producing stormy scenes be- 
tween supporters of different methods, than they 
have been successful in inducing a general recog- 
nition of practical pathways.” 

THE protracted struggle between science and 
the classics appears to Mr. Astor to be drawing 
to a close, ‘* with victory about to perch on the 
banner of science, as a perusal of almost any 
university or college catalogue shows.” So we 
gatherfrom A Journeyin Other Worlds: a Romance 
of the Future, by John Jacob Astor (Long- 
mans & Co.). One who has never had the good 
fortune to see a university catalogue may 
be excused for holding his judgment in sus- 
pense, and for trusting that Mr. Astor may be 
a little previous in concluding that all is over 
with a study which at any rate involves the 
principles of language, literature, philosophy, 
ethics, and art. The author of ‘A Journey in 
Other Worlds,’ who has had the assistance of a 
very clever artist, has produced a diverting 
book in the style and manner of Jules Verne, 
which quotes a few scientific approximations 
and theories, but is for the most part pure 
fancy and romance. It is delightful reading, 
and deserves success; but, asa simple matter 
of fact, the pleasure which its readers will de- 
rive from it is due quite as much to the triumphs 
won by the despised classics as to the victory 
alleged to be perching on the banner of science. 
When will good writers cease to give themselves 
away in superfluous prefaces ? 


THE name of the ‘‘ Rev. Sydney Mostyn” is 
familiar to us in connexion with a would-be 
facetious record of his experiences as a curate. 
It is enough to state that the same extraordi- 
nary and elliptic style and the same utter 
absence of good taste or good feeling which 
marked his former work are manifest on every 


page of Stay-at-Home Husbands, and How to 





been produced of late years, but for a combi- 
nation of these qualities Mr. Mostyn’s odious 
little volume probably bears away the palm. 


WE have nothing but praise to give to the 
Illustrated Guides to various towns and places 
of holiday resort, of which little books we have 
a large pile, published by John Heywood, of 
Manchester, at a penny apiece. The plans of 
the towns are an excellent feature. There is 
something a little Gothic in saying the Avon 
in Stratford-on-Avon ‘‘in some forgotten 
primeval tongue meant water.” It is good 
modern Gaelic, and means a river; but one 
cannot expect philology for a penny. 

WE have on our table A History of Germany 
in the Middle Ages, by E. F. Henderson (Bell), 
—Christopher Columbus, by Dr. M. Kayserling, 
translated by C. Gross (Longmans),—The Great 
Eastern Railway Company’s Tourist Guide to 
the Continent, edited by Percy Lindley (30, 
Fleet Street), — Books and Plays, by Allan 
Monkhouse (Mathews & Lane), — Bell’s 
Modern Translations: Schiller’s William Tell, 
translated by Sir Theodore Martin (Bell), 
—The English Revolution of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, edited by H. Lazarus (Fisher Unwin),— 
The First Technical College, by A. H. Sexton 
(Chapman & Hall),—Hand and Eye Training, 
by G. Ricks and J. Vaughan (Cassell),—Prac- 
tical Photo-Micrography, by A. Pringle (Iliffe), 
—Chats on Invention, by J. Martin (Office of 
‘Invention ’),—The Theory of Inference, by the 
Rev. H. Hughes (Kegan Paul),—Proceedings 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXV. (The 
Institute),—Population and the Social System, 
by F. S. Nitti (Sonnenschein), — Conciliation 
and Arbitration in Labour Disputes, by J. 8. 
Jeans (Lockwood),—The Divided Irish, by the 
Hon. Albert S. G. Canning (W. H. Allen & 
Co.),—The Constitutional Beginnings of North 
Carolina, 1663-1729, by J. S. Bassett (Balti- 
more, U.S., Johns Hopkins Press), — The 
Romanes Lecture, 1894: The Effect of 
External Influence upon Development, by 
A. Weismann, M.D. (Frowde), — Transac- 
tions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1898, Vol. XXIV. (Boston, U.S., Ginn), 
— Scientific Taxidermy for Museums, by 
R. W. Shufeldt, M.D. (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office),—The Coolgardie Gold 
field, Western Australia, by A. F. Calvert 
(Simpkin), — A Pastor’s Vengeance, by W. 
Wood (Warne),—A Modern Wizard, by R. 
Ottolengui (Putnam),—A Queer Assortment, by 
A. H. James (Thacker),— Naughty Mrs. Gordon, 
by ‘‘ Rita” (White & Co.),—Ode on the Occasion 
of the Visit of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Carnarvon, July 11th, 1894, by L. 
Morris(Bangor, Jarvis & Foster),—The Agnostic, 
and other Poems, by G. Anderson (A. Gardner), 
—The Bayadere, and other Sonnets, by F. 8. 
Saltus (Putnam),—A Little Child’s Wreath, by 
E. R. Chapman (Mathews & Lane),—Sonnets 
and other Verses, by E. Harding (Stock),—A 
Sheaf of Poems, by G. Perry (Putnam),—The 
New Theology, by R. Harte (E. W. Allen), — 
Judaism at the World’s Parliament of Reli- 
gions (Cincinnati, Clarke),—Le dernier Valois, 
by P. Mahalin (Paris, Lévy), — La Philo- 
sophie de Jacobi, by L. Lévy-Bruhl (Paris, 
Alcan),—Die Verceller Handschrift, edited by 
R. P. Wiilker (Williams & Norgate), — De 
lV Histoire considérée comme Science, by P. 
Lacombe (Hachette),—and La Vita Italiana 
nel Cinquecento: I. Storia, by G. Carducci and 
others ; II. Letteratura, by C. Paoli and others ; 
ILI. Arte, by E. Panzacchi and others (Milan, 
Treves). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Prynne’s (G. R.) The Truth and Reality of Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Seward’s (T. F.) The School of Life, Divine Providence in 
the Light of Modern Science, &c., 8vo. 6/ cl. 








Fine Art and Archeology, 
Bradbury’s (E.) Architectural Sketches in around 
Northampton, 4to. 3/6 net. oh 
— i Pe ny eng of Ornament, 3/6 ¢] 
ewey’s (H. F.) Elemen rawing for Art St " 
suoateachere; ilastrated, . 2 6 cl udents and 
’s (J. L.) Portfolio o: oto; hs of 
Scenes, Cities, and Paintings, 10/6 = Famous 
History and Biography. 
Besant (Annie), an Autobiography, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Carlyle’s (T.) Frederick the Great, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
—< oi 8.) St. Paul’s Cathedral and Old City Life 
VO. j . 
Geography and Travel, 
Arnold’s (Sir E.) Wandering Words, illustrated, 8vo. 18) ¢}, 
Miln’s (L. J.) When We were Strolling Players in the East 


8vo. 16/ cl. 
Philology. 
Anstruther (R.) and Settembrini’s (R.) Seafaring Phrases 
and Technical Terms, English and Italian, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Cook’s (A. M.) Key to Shorter Latin Course (for Teachers 
only), globe 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Science. 
Cayley’s (A.) Collected Mathematical Papers, Vol. 7, 4to, 
Sclater (P. L.) and Thomas’s (O.) The Book of ‘Amtalepee 
Hand-coloured Plates at ae Part 1, 4to. 15/ net, swd, 
Thornton's (A.) Theoretical Mechanics: Solids, Advanced, 4/6 
General Literature. 
Ashbee’s (C. R.) A Few Chapters in Workshop Reconstruc. 
tion and Citizenship, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Atalanta, Vol. 7, 4to. 8/ cl. ‘ 
Barrington’s (Mrs. R.) Helen’s Ordeal, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Bill Nye’s or of United States, illustrated by F. Opper, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Blitz’s (Mrs, A.) An Australian Millionaire, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds, 
Boys, Illustrated Annual, Vol. 2, 4to. 7/6 cl. 
Currie’s (Miss) ee Birthday Book, 18mo. 2/6 cl, 
Dale’s (Darley) Lottie’s Wooing, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Douglas's (Mrs.) The Gentlewoman’s Book of Dress, cr, 8yo, 
6/cl. (The Victoria Library for Gentlewomen.) 
Ellis’s (T. M ) The Beauty of Boscastle, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds, 
Emms’s (W. T.) The Bevans, a Tale, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Harte’s (Bret) ae age? Works, Vol. 8, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl, 
Hewitt’s (G.) Knights of Cockayne, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Jolly’s (W.) Ruskin on Education, some Needed but 
eglected Elements Restated and Reviewed, 12mo. 2/net, 
Lewis’s (E.) The A. L. Scheme of Advanced Kindergarten, 2 
Low's (F. H.) Queen Victoria’s Dolls, illustrated by A, 
Wright, folio, 12/6 cl. gilt edges. 
Marryat’s (F.) The Spirit World, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Nesbit’s (E.) Pussy Tales; Doggy Tales, 2/6 each. 
Pain’s (B.) The Kindness of the Celestial, and other Stories, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Praed’s (Mrs. C.) The Romance of a Chalet, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds, 
Pushkin’s (A. S.) The Queen of Spades, and other Stories, 2/ 
Rabelais’s Works, translated from French, with Variorum 
Notes, and Illustrations by G. Doré, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Russell’s (D.) Country Sweetheart, a Novel, 3 vols. 15/ net, 
Turner's (E. 8S.) Seven Little Australians, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Vacher’s (F.) A Healthy Home, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Zola’s Lourdes, translated by E. A. Vizetelly, cr. 8vo. 3/6¢l. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art. 
Graesse (J. G. T.): Guide de l’Amateur de Porcelaines, 
ed. by F. Jaennicke, 8m. 
History and Biography. 
Grandin (Commandant): Canrobert, 7fr. 50. 
Monumenta Medii Avi Historica Res Gestas Polonie 
Illustrantia, Vols. 13 and 14, 20m. 
Nicoullaud (C.): Casimir Périer, Député de 1’Opposition, 
1817-1830, 8fr. 
Philology. 


Epicteti Dissertationes ab Arriano Digeste, ed. H. Schenkl, 
10m. 

Euripides: Part 5, Phénissen, ed. N. Wecklein, 1m. 80. 

Hipparchi in Arati et Eudoxi Phenomena Commentariorum 
Libri III., ed. C. Manitius, 4m. 

Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache: Vol. 1, 
Part 1, Einleitung u. Lautlebre, v. Fr. Stolz, 7m. 
Lucreti a (T.) De Rerum Natura Libri VI., ed. A. Brieger, 

lm, 80. 


Scie mce. 
Annuaire géologique universel, Vol. 10, 20fr. 
Grassmann’s (H.) Gesammelte mathematische u. phy: 
sikalische Werke, Vol. 1, Part 1, ed. by F. Engel, 12m. 
Jahrbiicher der hamburgischen Staatskrankenanstalten, 
Vol. 3, ed. by Th. Rumpf, 20m. 
Rosenbach (O.): Die Krankheiten des Herzens u. ibre 
Behandlung, Div. 2, Part 1, 6m. 
General Literature. 
Arndt (E. M.): Gedichte, ed. H, Meisner, Vol. 1, 4m. 
Eisenmann (E.): Le Contrat @'Edition, 2fr. 50. 
Heimburg (W.): Aus dem Leben meiner alten Freundia, 
40. 


Om. 40. 
Ricard (Mgr.): La vraie Bernadette de Lourdes, 3fr. ' 
Schubin (6) : Woher tént dieser Missklang durch die Welt? 
3 vols. 12m. 


—— 
=—— 


LAMB'S LINES ‘TO SARA AND HER SAMUEL. 


Ts poem was never collected by Lamb, and 
the version which has taken its place in late 
editions of his ‘ Works’ is not that which he 
himself printed. Its vicissitudes are interesting. 
The lines were sent to the Coleridges in a letter 
to ‘‘Samuel” begun on July 5th, 1796, and 
finished two days later. The occasion whic 
prompted their composition is to be found in 
a postscript to a letter sent to Coleridge 
July Ist, ‘‘Savory did return, but there at 
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two or three more ill or absent [from Lamb’s 
department of the India House], which was the 
Jea for refusing” him a holiday which had 
on almost within his grasp, and which he had 
intended to spend with the Coleridges at 
Bristol. The two young men had not met for 
a year and a half, and in the mean time Cole- 
ridge had been married to his Sara, whom 
Lamb had never seen. I have had in my hands 
the letter in which Lamb enclosed the verses, 
but the enclosure had disappeared, and may 
have been lost. There is, however, in the 
letter a passage that has never been printed, in 
which Lamb directs alterations to be made in 
certain lines of the poem. ‘‘ Let’em run thus,” 
he writes (the notes printed below were written 
in the margin) :— 
“IT may not come a pilgrim to the Banks 
Of Avon, lucid* stream, to taste the wave 
Which Sbhakspeare drank, our British Helicon ; 
Or with mine eye, &c., &. [sic] 
To muse in tears, on that mysterious youth,t &c. [sic]. 
Then the last paragraph, alter thus :— 
Complaint, begone; begone, unkind reproof :} 
Take up, 4 song, take up a merrier strain, 
For yet again, and lo! from Avon’s vales 
Another Minstrel cometh! Youth endear’d, 
God and good Angels, &c., as before.” 
* “Inspiring wave’ was too commonplace.” 
+ “‘ Better than ‘ drop a tear.’” 
] “ Better refer to my own complaint solely—than half to 
that and half to Chatterton, as in your copy, which creates 
confusion, ‘ ominous fears, &c.’”’ 


If the curious reader will turn to the ‘ Final 


Memorials’ (i. 43), he will find that Talfourd | 


constructed a text for himself by adopting only 
some of the alterations directed by Lamb. Mr. 
Fitzgerald (1875, ‘ Works,’ vi. 457), probably 
having neither of the original documents before 


him, followed Talfourd, ignoring the text | 


furnished by Moxon’s editions of 1868 and 
1870, in which all Lamb’s new readings were 
fitted in. Canon Ainger (‘ Poems, Plays, &c.,’ 
1884) and Mr. Hazlitt (‘ Letters,’ 1886) have 
both adopted this fully corrected text. 

When Coleridge was preparing the second 
edition of his ‘ Poems’ (the joint volume) Lamb 
begged him (Letter xxii., a Ainger) to insert 
“those very schoolboyish verses Toms you on 














not getting leave to come down to Bristol last : 
summer,” adding an intimation that he has sent , 


them, ‘‘slightly amended,” to the Monthly 
Magazine, and that this is the version he should 
wish to be printed in the ‘Poems.’ He fears, 


however, they are too ‘‘ personal, trifling, and | 


obscure” for such an honour, and Coleridge 
seems to have agreed with him. Here is the 


“slightly amended ” version which appeared in | 


the Monthly Magazine for January, 1797, which 
had not been published when Lamb wrote on 
the 16th. As a matter of fact, the lines were 
much ‘‘ amended,” and, so far as I am aware, 
the Monthly version has never been reprinted : 


Lines addressed, from London, to Sara and §.T.C., at Bristol, 
in the Summer of 1796. 
Was it so hard a — ? I did but ask 
A fleeting holiday, a little week. 


What, if the jaded steer, who, all day long, 
Had borne the heat and burthen of the plough, 
When ev’ning came, and her sweet cooling hour, 
Should seek to wander in a neighbour copse, 
Where greener herbage wav’d, or clearer streams 
Invited him to slake his burning thirst ? 
The man were crabbed who sbould say him nay ; 
The man were churlish who should drive him thence. 


A blessing light upon your worthy heads, 
Ye hospitable pair! I = not come 
To catch on Clifden’s heights the summer gale; 
I may not come to taste the Avon wave; 
Or, with mine eye intent on Redcliffe tow’rs, 
To muse in tears on that mysterious youth, 
Cruelly slighted, who, in evil hour 
Shap’d his advent’rous course to London walls ! 


Complaint, be gone! and, ominous thoughts, away! 
Take up, my Song, take up a merrier strain ; 
For yet again, and lo! from Avon's vales, 
Another Minstrel* cometh. Youth endear’d, 
God and good Angels guide thee on thy road, 
And gentler fortunes "wait the friends I love ! 
HARLES LAMB, 


* From vales where Avon winds, the Minstrel came. 
Coleridge’s ‘ Monody on Chatterton’ [Lamb's note). 


It will be observed that from this (the only | 
' Psalms and are now in the British Museum, 


authorized) version the lines in which Lamb 
permitted himself to confound the two 
Avons have disappeared ; and :it may be hoped 





that in all future editions the revised copy may 
replace the first, which he never printed. 
Having thus early removed his reproach, it 
would be too bad to allow it to ‘‘cling to him 
everlastingly.” 

By the way, did not the suppressed lines con- 
tain another slip, one which has passed un- 
noticed ?—the same slip which Byron made in 
‘English Bards,’ and, oddly enough, when 
writing of Bristol. Lamb called the Avon 
‘‘our British Helicon,” and Byron called the 
‘‘lines forty thousand, cantos twenty-five,” 
of Cottle’s epic ‘‘ fresh fish from Helicon.” 
When annotating the ‘ English Bards’ in 1816, 
he remarked: ‘‘ ‘Fresh fish from Helicon !’— 
Helicon is a mountain, and not a fish-pond. It 
should have been ‘ Hippocrene.’” J. D. C. 








CAPT. MARRYAT AND SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
September 3, 1894. 

In your critique on four volumes of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ you draw 
attention to a slight omission regarding the 
father of Capt. Marryat, but you do not mention 
that an error has been made in saying that the 
celebrated sea novelist married a daughter of Sir 
Stephen Shairp of Houstoun. Sir Stephen 
was not Baron of Houstoun, but a nephew of 
Thomas Shairp, who was Baron of Houstoun, 
and who married the daughter of John Scott 
of Harden and Lady Jane Erskine, daughter 
of the fifth Earl of Kellie, who traced in direct 
descent from Malcolm II., King of Scotland, 
murdered in 1033. The Scotts of Harden, now 
represented by Lord Polwarth, it is needless to 
mention, were the family to which Sir Walter 
Scott belonged. 

The grandfather of the above Thomas Shairp, 
Col. Walter Shairp of Blance (he died in 1710), 
married the daughter of Sir Thomas Dalyell, a 
general in the army of Charles II. This Sir 
Thomas Dalyell raised the Scots Greys, and 
was the son of the Cavalier general in ‘Old 
Mortality.’ 

In addition to correcting a trifling error, this 
interesting family connexion between Capt. 
Marryat and Sir Walter Scott seems to me worth 
recording. THomas SHAIRP. 


*,* We think Mr. Shairp is in error as to 


| one of his ancestors. It was old ‘‘Tom” 


Dalyell, not his son, who raised the Scots Greys 
(commission dated November 15th, 1681). He 


, commanded in chief in Scotland from 1679 till 














the day of his death. 








AN EARLY PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE GREEK 
PSALTER. 


Amone a collection of papyrus fragments 
lately acquired by the British Museum there 
is one which deserves particular notice as being 
inscribed with perhaps the earliest extant speci- 
men of a portion of the Septuagint. 

A claim for extreme antiquity has been 
put forward in favour of the fragments, now 
at Vienna, containing a large part of the 
prophet Zechariah and a portion of Malachi, 
one of which was exhibited at the Congress of 
Orientalists held in Londcn in September, 1892, 
and was reproduced in facsimile in the Times for 
the 7th of that month. ‘‘ The extreme antiquity 
of the manuscript,” says the description in the 
Times, ‘‘is attested by the uncial character in 
which it is written, which would place it well 
before 300 a.p.” This statement, however, is 
at once contradicted by the facsimile which 
accompanies it, for he would be a bold palzo- 
grapher who would place the MS. on the 
evidence of the writing earlier than the seventh 
century. Its claim, then, to priority may be at 
once dismissed. 

It will not be forgotten, too, that the leaves 
of a papyrus book, which contain portions of the 


were assigned by Tischendorf (‘ Mon. Sacr. 


‘ Ined., Nova Collect.,’ vol. i., 1855) to the fourth 





or fifth century. The experience which~has 
been gained by the discovery of so much new 
material since Tischendorf’s day enables us to 
place this MS. more correctly in the sixth or 
seventh century. 

So far, then, nothing appears to have hitherto 
been discovered to depose the oldest vellum 
MS. of the Bible, the Codex Vaticanus, from 
its position as the most ancient representative 
of the sacred text in Greek—if we are right, as 
there is every reason to believe that we are, in 
placing it in the fourth century. 

We have now, however, the fragment which 
forms the subject of this notice—a tattered 
scrap, picked up in the Fayyiim and of little 
textual worth, but for which the claim may be 
set up which was preferred for the Vienna 
papyrus noticed above—that it may have been 
written before a.p. 300. The grounds for this 
claim are purely paleographical; there is 
nothing but the appearance of the writing 
and the forms of the letters to justify this 
opinion ; but so many papyri have been col- 
lected during the last few years that our know- 
ledge of Greek paleography of the early 
centuries has been much extended, and the 
MS. before us may, without much hesitation, 
be assigned to the close of the third, or at least 
to the beginning of the fourth century. 

The papyrus measures at its widest points 
10 in. by 9$ in., and contains two columns of 
writing, more or less perfect, each of thirty- 
seven lines. Our facsimile is on a slightly 
reduced scale. The text is that of Psalms xi. 7 
to xiv. 4, written in very neat uncials, orcynpas. 
The words subject to contraction are Kvptos, 
Oeds, and dvOpwros. Marks of dieresis are 
used ; and the apostrophe separates double 
letters, both natural in the body of a word, and 
accidental by position of two words. 

As the papyrus was originally not inscribed 
on the back, it would naturally be inferred that 
it formed part of a roll. On the other hand, 
the fact that it contains two fairly perfect 
columns, each of which has lost some of its 
outer margin, might suggest the possibility that 
it is a frayed leaf from a papyrus book, 
although a fragment from a roll might equally 
well happen to contain the same arrangement 
of text. But, in addition, there is a peculiarity 
in this fragment which tends to support the 
view that the original MS. was in book form, 
inscribed on only one side of the leaves, and not 
aroll. This will be explained below. We will 
first examine the text. The scribe was a skilful 
penman ; but nothing more can be said in his 
favour. His errors are not confined to mere 
itacisms, common to all MSS., but extend to 
absolute blunders of so serious a character that 
he could hardly have understood the meaning 
of what he was copying. We will first enu- 
merate actual mistakes. 

Col. i. 1. 3. errardAaccov, 
ertarAacwy, for éerratAacius. 

L. 16 is out of place, and should follow 1. 18. 

L. 17. npepes for Huépas. 

L. 19. (ieAdous for 6fbarpor's. 

L. 20. There is a variation at the beginning 
of this line from the ordinary reading, probably 
due to error. 

L. 35. avOpwrov (in a contracted form) was 
written for Oedv, but is struck out. 

L. 37. The letters wv, forming the termina- 
tion of a lost word, are struck out. Perhaps the 
scribe repeated the word ro:wv which occurs 
earlier in the line. Bei: 

Col. ii. 1. 17. Instead of the words dru 6 Oeos, 
which would have been the ordinary reading at 
the beginning of this line, something else has 
been written, of which the letters d:«a only can 
be now read. ; 

L. 36. e£ovdernte for éovdévwrat. 

The numerous itacisms are as follows :— 

efor e: aceBis (i. 7), arorrpeycs (i. 13), 
ofits (ii. 5), moporxaroe [for -noe] (ii. 27 
Katacknvwot and ope (ii. 28), and ovdicpov 


altered to 





(ii. 34). 
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t for 7: ertAna: (i. 12). 

ec for u: Kxapdea (i. 17, 25, 30; ii. 31), 
agvvewwy (i. 35), eos (ii. 3), muxpeas (ii. 4), | 
taArerwpea (ii. 6), avopeav (ii. 12', and | 
ayaAXeac Ow (ii. 24). | 

€ for at: Onoope (i. 15), vywOycere (i. 18), 
ayadhiacere (i. 25), tes yAwooes (ii. 2), 
taAerwpeca (ii. 6), yvwoovte (ii. 11), exrorpeve 


(ii. 22), Sixeoovvynv (ii. 30), and efovdevyre 
| [for -wraz] (ii. 36). 

at for €: eAarec (i. 24). 

at for 4: mapotkatot (ii. 27). 

Such spellings as 
Saver (i. 11), eBdeAvcOyoayr (i. 31), evyrora 


(ii. 35), are also to be ascribed to pronuncia- 
tion. 


kexataptopevov (i. 3), | 
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We now have to notice the peculiarity 

| referred to above. It will be seen by the fac- 
simile that over the lines of the text down to 

the end of Psalm xiii. is a series of dots; and 

a very brief examination proves that they are 

placed there in order to mark off the several 

syllables. The meaning of this treatment of 

the text is not far to seek. The fragment was. 
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[TA] AOFIA KY AOTElA’ AFNA 
[APFYPION TI]ETTYPWMENON AOKIMON 
TH TH - 

[KEK]JATAPICMENON €ITTATIAACION 
[C]¥Y KE ¢YAA=EIC HMAC 
[KAl AIATHPHC)JEIC HMAC ATTO THC 
FENEAC TAYTHC 
[KAI €IC] TON AIWNA 
[KYKAW OI! A]CEBIC TIEPITTATOY[CI]N 
[KATA T]O Y¥OC’ COY ETTOAY[WPHCAC] 
TOYC 
[YIO]YC TWN ANO[PWITTWIN] 
[€1C T]O TEAOC YAAMOC TW 
_AAYeIT 
[EWC] TTOTE KE €ETTIAHCI 
TEA[OC] 
[EWC TIOTE] ATIOCTPEYVIC TO TIPOCW- 
TIO[N] 
[COY A]TT EMOY 
[EWC] TINOC @HCOME TAC BOYA[AC] 
€N ¥Y[XH MO]Y ion 
[ETTIBAEY]ON E[I]JCAKOY[C]ON MOY [KE] 
O [(6C MOY] 
[OAYNAC] €N KAPAEIA MOY HMEPE[C] 
[EWC TIOT]E YYWEHCETE O EXEP[OC 
MOJY [€TT EMJe 
[6WTICON TOYC AJAEAPOYC MOY M[H] 
[TOTE YIT]N[(WCW]...N €1C GANA[TON] 
[MH TIOTE’ EITTH O ExE]POC [MO}Y IC. 
X[YCA TTPOC AYTON] 
[Ol EAIBONTEC ME] 
[AFANA]IACO[NTE’ EAN CAAEYOW] 
[€rw] Ae’ ETT! TW EAAIE! COY HATTIC[A] 
AFANAIA[C]ETE [H KA]PAEIA MOY €ETTI 
TW [CWTHPIW COY] 
A[C]W TW KW TW EYEPFETHCANTI ME 
KAI [WAAjW TW ON[O]JMATI [KY TOY 
YYICTOY] 
[ejIC TO TEAOC TW AAYEIA 
YAAMOC 
EITTIEN APWN EN KAPAEIA AYTOY 
OY[K] ECTIN [6C] 
[AIJ|E®O@APHCAN KAI E€BAEAYCOHCAN 
EN €TI[IJTHAEYMACIN 
[OY]K ECTI TIOIWN XPHCTOTHTA OYK 
ECTIN €WC ENOC 
[KC] €K TWN OYPANWN AIEKYYEN ETT! 
TOYC 
YIOYC TWN AN@PWITWN 
[TIOY TA[EIN] €l ECTIN CYNEIWN €EK- 
Z[HTWN T]ON ANTIN (sic) ON 
[TTAJINTEC E€=EKAINAN AMA HXP[EW- 
@HCA]N 
[OY]K ECTI[N] O TIOIWN XPHCTOTHT[A 
OYK €CTIN]....WN (sic) EWC ENOC 


MOY €éIC 


off with short strokes or accents. 





33. 


34, 


35. 
36. 


37. 


- yw.; amo. 


TAGOC ANEWFMENOC O AAPYE ALY 
TWN] 

TEC FAWCCEC AYTWN EAOAIOYC[AN} 

EOC ACTTIIAWN YITEP TA XEIAH ALYTWN] 


WN TO CTOMA’ APAC KAI TIIKPEIALC 


reMel] 
OZIC O! TOAEC AYTWN  EKX[EAr 
AIMA] 
CYNTPIM’MA KAI TAAETIWPE[IA €N 
TAIC] 


OAOIC AYTWN 
KA! OAON €IPHNHC OYK EFNW[CAN] 
OYK ECTIN 2OBOC BEOY [A]TIIENANTI} 

TWN O®B6AAMWN AYTIWN] 
OYXI FNWCONTE TIANTEC O! EPF[A- 
ZOME] 

NOI THN ANOMEIAN 
KATECEONTEC TON AAON MOY 
[BPWCEl] 

APTOY 
TON KN OYK €TIEKAAEC[ANTO] 

EKEI EAEIAIACAN %OBW O[Y OYK HN 
¢OBOC] 

.... AIKA...[EN FIENEA AIKIAIA] 

BOYAHN TITWKOY KATHCX[YNATE] 

OT! KC EA[TIC] AY[T]OY ECTIN 

[TIC AWCE]! €E[K CIWN] TO CWTHPLION] 

TOY [ICPA]HA 

€[IN TW] ETIIIC]TPEYE KN THN [AIX- 

MAAWCIAN] 

[TOY AAOY AYTOY] 
AFANAEIACOW IAKW[B] KAI EY[OPAN] 
@HTW ICPAHA 
YAAMOC TW AAYEIA 
ig Ke TIC TIAPOIKAIC! EN TW CKH- 
[NWMATI COY] 


Ol 


KAI TIC KATACKHNWCI EN OPI AFIW 
[(COY] 

TIOPEYOMENOC A[M]WMOC KAI €PIA- 
[ZOMENOC] 

AIKEOCY[NH]N 

AAAWN AAH@E(IAJIN EN KAPAEILA 
AYTOY] 

OC OYK EAOAWCEN EN FAWC(CH 
AYTOY] 


OYA€’ ETTOIHCEN TW TTAHCION [AYTOY 


KAKON] 
[K]Al ONIAICM[ON OY]K EAABEN ETI 
TOYC] 
ENFICTA AYTOY 


E€=OY[AJENHTE [E)JNWITION AYTOY 
TTIONH PEYOMENOC] 
TOYIC AE] ¢[O]B[OYMENOYC KN AO- 


SAZEI) 


evidently used for the purpose of giving a read- | tion, for on the back are the half-obliterated | supplement the reading lesson for which the 
g This view is confirmed by the | remains of a text which beyond doubt was 
existence in the British Museum of a small | written down for instruction, as the syllables | 

» On which are written some lines of | are marked off by dots in the middle of the line | the leaf of a book. The teacher woul 
omer, no doubt used for the instruction of a | of writing, thus: o. A 
scholar or school class, the syllables of which | The period of this addition may be the fourth | on the back of a roll behind the text in order 
or fifth century. The fact that it was written 
But our fragment itself affords further confirma- | on the back of this fragment, to complete or 


| text on the other side had been used, seems to 


prove pretty conclusively that the papyrus is 
hardly 


Aav. ev. | have taken the trouble to select the exact spot 


to carry on his lesson. 
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THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. announce for pub- 
lication the second volume of ‘ Social England,’ 
edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. (embracing 
the period from the accession of Edward I. 
to the death of Henry VII.),— ‘The Life 
and Adventures of George Augustus Sala,’ 
by Himself, 2 vols.,—‘The Life of Daniel 
Defoe,’ by Thomas Wright,—a shilling ‘ Life of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,’— 
Vol. XI. of ‘ English Writers,’ by the late Prof. 
Henry Morley (this contains ‘Shakespeare and 
his Time—under James I.,’ and has been com- 
ee by Prof. W. Hall Griffin),—‘ Cassell’s 

terehouse of General Information,’ complete 
in 8 vols., — ‘Diet and Cookery for Common 
Ailments,’ by a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Phyllis Browne, — ‘The Ele- 
ments of Modern Dressmaking,’ by Jeannette 
E. Davis, — ‘Campaigns of Curiosity: Jour- 
nalistic Adventures of an American Girl in 
London,’ by Elizabeth L. Banks, illustrated, 
—‘Cassell’s New Universal Cookery Book,’— 
‘Pomona’s Travels : a Series of Letters to the 
Mistress of Rudder Grange from her Former 
Handmaiden,’ by Frank R. Stockton,—‘ The 
Highway of Sorrow,’ by HesbaStretton and ——, 
a story of the ‘‘Stundists” in Russia,—‘ The 
Sea Wolves,’ by Max Pemberton,—‘ To Punish 
the Czar: a Story of the Crimea,’ by Horace 
Hutchinson,—‘ Five Stars in a Little Pool,’ by 
Edith Carrington,—‘ Red Rose and Tiger Lily,’ 
by L. T. Meade,—‘ A Toy Tragedy,’ by Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture,—‘ They Met in Heaven,’ 
by G. H. Hepworth,—Vol. I. of ‘Cassell’s 
Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland,’—‘ Old 
and New Paris: a Narrative of its History, its 
People, and its Places,’ by H. Sutherland Ed- 
wards, illustrated,—Vol. III. of ‘The Story of 
Africa and its Explorers,’ by Dr. R. Brown,— 
‘The Great Cattle Trail,’ by Edward S. Ellis, — 
a new edition of ‘ Football: the Rugby Union 
Game,’ edited by the Rev. F. Marshall,—‘ Told 
out of School,’ by A. J. Daniels,—Vol. I. of a 
new issue of ‘ Cassell’s History of the Franco- 
German War,’—‘Searchings in the Silence,’ 
by the Rev. George Matheson,—in ‘‘ Cassell’s 
Popular Library of Fiction”: ‘The Medicine 

y, by L. T. Meade; ‘The Snare of 
the Fowler,’ by Mrs. Alexander; ‘ Leona,’ by 
Mrs. Molesworth ; ‘Father Stafford,’ by Anthony 
Hope ; ‘Out of the Jaws of Death,’ by Frank 
Barrett ; ‘ ‘‘ La Bella” and Others,’ by Egerton 
Castle; ‘Dr. Dumdny’s Wife,’ by Maurus J6ékai ; 
and ‘ Fourteen to One,’ &c., by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps,—‘‘* Work’ Handbooks,” a series of 
practical manuals prepared under the direction 
of Paul N. Hasluck,—Vols. III. and IV. of 
*Cassell’s New Technical Educator,’—Vol. I. 
of ‘Gleanings from the Patent Laws of all 
Countries,’ with notes, by W. Lloyd Wise,— 
two new monthlies: ‘The Story of the Sea,’ 
edited by Q, and ‘Cassell’s Universal Portrait 
Gallery,’ — new editions of ‘Cassell’s New 
Popular Educator’ and of ‘The Universal 
Atlas,’—Letts’s Diaries for 1895,—numerous 
books for children, readers, and educational 
works, —and yearly volumes of the serials issued 
by the firm. 


Among Messrs. 8. W. Partridge & Co.’s an- 
nouncements are : ‘ First in the Field : a Story 
of New South Wales,’ by Geo. Manville Fenn, 
—‘A Romance of Lincoln’s Inn,’ by Sarah 
Doudney,—‘True unto Death: a Story of 
Russian Life and the Crimean War,’ by Eliza 
F. Pollard,—‘ Whither Bound ? a Story of Two 
Lost Boys,’ by Owen Landor,—‘ Engineers and 
their Triumphs,’ by F. M. Holmes,—‘ Musicians 
and their Compositions,’ by J. R. Griffiths,— 
‘Electricians and their Marvels,’ by Walter 
Jerrold,—‘ Prue’s Father ; or, Miss Prothisa’s 
Promise,’ by Ethel F. Heddle, —‘ Raymond and 
Bertha,’ by L. Phillips, —‘ Violet Maitland ; 
or, by Thorny Ways,’ by Laura M. Lane,— 
‘Old Goggles; or, the Brackenhurst Bairn’s 
Mistake,’ by M. S. Haycraft,—‘ Twice Saved ; 





or, Somebody’s Pet and Nobody’s Darling,’ by 
E. M. Waterworth,—‘The Children of Cherry- 
holme,’ by M. S. Haycraft,—‘ Birdie’s Benefits ; 
or, a Little Child shall Lead Them,’ by Ethel 
Ruth Boddy, —‘Some Secrets of Christian 
Living,’ by the Rev. F. B. Meyer,—‘ The Spi- 
ritual Athlete, and How he Trains,’ by W. A. 
Bodell,—‘ Little Bunch’s Charge; or, True to 
Trust,’ by Nellie Cornwall,—‘ Foolish Chrissy ; 
or, Discontent and its Consequences,’ by Meta, 
—‘Giddie Garland ; or, the Three Mirrors,’ by 
Jennie Chappell,—‘ Master Lionel, that Tire- 
some Child,’ by E. M. Waterworth,—and several 
new volumes in the ‘‘ Home Library Series.” 
To their series of ‘‘ Popular Biographies ” they 
are adding: ‘Among the Maories; or, Day- 
break in New Zealand,’ a record of the labours 
of Samuel Marsden, Bishop Selwyn, and others, 
by Jesse Page; ‘Reginald Heber, Bishop of 
Calcutta, Scholar and Evangelist,’ by A. Monte- 
fiore; and ‘Through Prison Bars: the Lives 
and Labours of John Howard and Elizabeth 
Fry,’ by William Render. 

Among the publications of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge will be found 
‘The Dawn of Civilization (Egypt and Chaldeea),’ 
by Prof. Maspero, translated by M. L. McClure, 
edited by Prof. Sayce,—‘ Art Pictures from the 
Old Testament,’ a series of illustrations from 
drawings by Sir F. Leighton, Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, and others, with descriptions by Miss 
Aley Fox,—‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini: Mary, the 
Mother of our Lord,’ by Mrs. Rundle Charles, 
author of ‘The Schénberg-Cotta Family,’— 
‘Noble Womanhood,’ a series of biographical 
sketches, by G. Barnett Smith,—‘ Lectures at 
Sion College,’ by the Bishop of London and 
others,—a second edition of ‘ Our Secret Friends 
and Foes,’ by Dr. Frankland,—‘ Edible and 
Poisonous Mushrooms,’ by M. C. Cooke,— 
‘Fruit Culture for Profit,’ by C. B. Whitehead, 
—‘The Vast Abyss’ and ‘A Life’s Eclipse,’ by 
G. Manville Fenn,—‘ Attila and his Conquerors,’ 
by Mrs. Rundle Charles, —‘ Rick Ralton’s 
Reconciliation,’ by the Rev. E. N. Hoare,— 
‘The Cruise of the Esmeralda,’ by Harry 
Collingwood, —‘The Two Clippers,’ by F. 
Frankfort Moore,—‘ John Maillard,’ by Mrs. 
E. Newman, —‘A Hero’s Experiment,’ by 
Helen Shipton,—and ‘ Afterthought House,’ by 
E. Everett-Green. 

Messrs. Innes & Co. announce: ‘My Lady 
Rotha : a Romance of the Thirty Years’ War,’ 
by Stanley Weyman, illustrated,—‘ Lot 13,’ by 
Dorothea Gerard, 3 vols.,—‘ Seething Days: a 
Romance of Tudor Times,’ by Caroline Holroyd, 
illustrated,—‘ Six Thousand Tons of Gold: a 
Romance of Hard Cash,’ — ‘ Broomieburn : 
Border Sketches,’ by John Cunningham,— 
‘Verse Translations from Greek and Latin 
Poets,’ by Arthur D. Innes,—and several new 
story-books in the ‘‘Tip-Cat,” ‘‘ Roseleaf,” 
and ‘‘ Dainty Books ” series. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier an- 
nounce for early publication a new book of 
Scottish character sketches, ‘The Provost o’ 
Glendookie: Glimpses of a Fife Town,’ by 
Andrew Smith Robertson, —a new novel, 
‘Through Love to Repentance,’ by Maggie 
Swan,—and ‘Confidential Talks with Young 
Women,’ by Dr. Lyman B. Sperry, to which 
Miss Frances E. Willard has written an intro- 
duction. 








THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 
(First Notice.) 


Tue tenth International Congress of Orien- 
talists commenced its meetings this week at 
Geneva. After the usual informal evening 
assemblage, the Congress was formally opened 
on Tuesday morning, September 4th, by the 
President of the Republic, Col. Frey. His short 
speech of welcome, delivered in German, was 
followed by an address in French from M. 
Richard, the head of the local authority of 
Geneva. A longer and more detailed speech 





was next given by M. Edouard Naville, the 
well-known Egyptologist of Geneva, who fi. 
tingly occupies the post of President of the 
Congress. Speeches in response were made } 
M. Maspéro (France), Lord Reay (England) 
Prof. E. Windisch (Germany), and the Conte 
A. de Gubernatis (Italy). 

Short speeches on topics of general interest, 
mainly in connexion with donations to the Con. 
gress, were then made by several membe 
including remarks from Dr. Buehler, of Vienna, 
on Dr. Stein’s work on MSS. in Kashmir, from 
Prof. Bevan, of Cambridge, and from Dr, §, 
Kuhn, of Munich, on the continuance of the 
excellent Oriental bibliography for which al] 
lovers of Oriental literature are so greatly in. 
debted to his efforts and those of the late Dr, 
Aug. [Miiller. Lord Reay introduced the im- 
portant subject of the transliteration of the 
chief Eastern tongues, and a committee was 
appointed. A speech was also made by M, 
Bénédite, of the Louvre, in deprecation of the 
outrageous vandalisms proposed in Egypt as to 
the submersion of Phils, reference to which has 
been more than once made in these columns, 

Sectional meetings were held in the afternoon, 
as to which it must now suffice to notice Sec. 
tion I., presided over by Lord Reay, with Profs, 
Weber and Buehler as vice-presidents. Here 
a noteworthy communication was made by M. 
Emile Sénart on the important archeological 
discoveries of Major Deane near the Punjab 
frontier, in which several new alphabets, pos- 
sibly of Scythic peoples, have been brought to 
light. As Dr. Buehler remarked, we are pro- 
bably rather at the beginning than nearing the 
end of our discoveries in the epigraphy of India 
and the immediately surrounding countries, 
Prof. Weber referred to the death of Prof, 
Whitney, of Yale, a vote of condolence being 
passed. Similar reference was made to the 
death of Dr. J. Klatt, of Berlin, by Prof. Leu- 
mann. Papers were also read by Messrs, 
Williams-Jackson (on a point of Indo-Iranian 
eschatology) and by Prof. C. Bendall, of London 
(on some inscriptions in the arrow-headed cha- 
racter found in Behar and composed in literary 
Pali). B. 





PROF. VEITCH. 

By the death of Prof. Veitch, of the Chair of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, 
an interesting and notable figure has been re- 
moved from Scottish university life—interest- 
ing, because in an age of breathless progress, 
and with German thought everywhere in the 
ascendant, he chose to stand to the last almost 
exactly where he stood half a century ago, when 
he came under the spell of Sir William Hamil- 
ton ; notable, because of his courage, his kind- 
liness, and his patriotism. Not only will his 
old students be shocked at the sudden death of 
one whom they never failed to respect, though 
his extremely conservative attitude towards all 
new questions suited ill with their high notions 
of the reigning school and their contempt for 
the past ; but that wider circle of readers who 
did not know the professor as a philosopher 
will learn with regret that the historian of the 
Scottish Border, and not the least among its 
poets, has passed away. He was an accom- 
plished scholar and a graceful writer, full of 
Border lore, as so ardent an admirer of Sir Walter 
Scott must have been, apart from the fact that 
he was a son of the Border himself, and bore 
one of the oldest of its names. His enthusiasm 
for Wordsworth rendered him liable sometimes 
to extol matter above form, and to mistake bald- 
ness for simplicity. But much of his verse has 
the ring of genuine poetry, and his love for 
nature was pure, deep, and lasting. Asa man 
he was straightforward almost to bluntness; 
yet there was no more kindly or genial com- 
panion. He was somewhat confident in the 
expression of his opinions, but was a m¢ 
gracious listener ; full of fire when his native 
Borderland or the treatment of Wordsworth by- 
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the Edinburgh reviewers was the subject of 
conversation ; and in nothing was his fervent 

tic feeling more evident than in his impres- 
sive rendering of some old Scotch ballad. He 
believed in ‘‘common sense,” and was an ad- 
mirable example of it. Indeed, his intel- 
lectual acumen was not more keen than his 
mother wit. He was generous to a fault in his 
encouragement to beginners in philosophy or 
in the more ensnaring art of making verses. 
His dictum, delivered with impressive force, 
‘There is only one test of poetry: either it is 
true to nature, or it is not; there is no such 
thing as minor poetry,” gave great encourage- 
ment to many a poet, who thereafter refused 
to consider himself minor. He was manly in 
argument, even to sternness—resolutely refusing 
all compromise, and holding to his point with 
characteristic tenacity. His impatience with the 
modern spirit was largely due to his romantic 
love for the past, and for him the past was where 
Yarrow ‘‘ glides the dark hills under.” 

Born in Peebles in 1829, he matriculated as 
a student of Edinburgh University at the age 
of sixteen, and took honours in logic and moral 
philosophy. In 1857 his Alma Mater conferred 
on him the honorary degree of M.A., and in 
1872 the degree of LL.D. In 1860 he was 
elected to fill the Chair of Logic, Metaphysics, 
and Rhetoric in St. Andrews University, ren- 
dered vacant by the death of Spalding. Four 

ears later he was appointed to the Chair of 

gic and Rhetoric in Glasgow, which he re- 
tained up to his death, which occurred some- 
what unexpectedly at his Peebles residence on 
the 3rd inst. 

Prof. Veitch began his literary career early. 
In 1850, when he was little over twenty years 
of age, he published a translation of the ‘ Dis- 
cours sur la Méthode’ of Descartes, with an 
introductory essay on the nature of the Cartesian 
philosophy and its relation to modern thought. 
Again, in 1852 he translated and edited the 
‘Meditations ’ and selections from the ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Philosophy ’ of Descartes, with notes. 
At the request of the Stewart trustees he 
undertook in 1858 to write the memoir of 
Sir Dugald Stewart. About the same time, 
acting as joint editor with Prof. Mansel, 
of Oxford, he superintended the publication 
of ‘Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic,’ by 
Sir William Hamilton, which were published 
in 1859-60. This, along with his memoir 
of Sir William Hamilton, was what first 
brought him prominently before the public. 
In more recent years he contributed the volume 
on Hamilton to Blackwood’s series of ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Classics.” In 1872 he published ‘ Hill- 
ide Rhymes’; in 1875 ‘The Tweed, and other 
Poems’; and in the same year ‘ Lucretius and 
the Atomic Theory.’ In 1878 was published 
‘The History and Poetry of the Scottish 
Border,’ of which a new edition, so much 
enlarged as to be almost entirely rewritten, 
was issued only last year, when it was re- 
viewed in these columns. It is a monu- 
mental work, and is that by which he 
would probably have wished himself to be 
remembered. In 1885 he published his ‘ In- 
stitutes of Logic.’ Among his other works are 
‘Merlin, and other Puems,’ ‘The Theism of 
Wordsworth,’ and ‘The Feeling for Nature in 
Scottish Poetry,’ one of the most delightful of 
his books. 

In philosophy Prof. Veitch was from first to 
last a disciple of Sir William Hamilton. From 
one point of view it may be said that he who is 
not great in philosophy is of little account, and 
that he who is not first is last. But the fashion 
changes in metaphysics as well as in dress, and 
the history of philosophy at least demonstrates 
the fact that one school is almost of equal im- 

rtance with another in evolving the latest. 

ut apart from his connexion with that keen 
and brilliant genius whom he was always ready 
to acknowledge as his master, Prof. Veitch is 
likeliest to be remembered by those of his 








works which show him as an artist, an accurate 
and loving historian of the Scottish Border, 
and an admirable critic. 








Literary Gossip. 


WE are sorry to record the death of Mrs. 
Webster, in whom the country has lost a 
poet, and ourselves a valued contributor. 
We shall recur to the sad topic next week. 


‘Tue Exp Ting,’ a short story, or rather 
episode, in two parts and twelve chapters, 
of criminal life, adventure, and conversion 
in the South Seas, by Messrs. R. L. Steven- 
son and Lloyd Osbourne, is to be published 
by Mr. Heinemann in the middle of this 
month. Both the Scottish romances on 
which Mr. Stevenson has been for some time 
engaged, viz. ‘St. Ives’ and ‘ Weir of Her- 
miston ; or, the Lord Justice Clerk,’ are laid 
in the early years of the present century, 
the former being almost purely a novel of 
incident and adventure, the latter of character 
and tragedy. ‘St. Ives’ will probably be 
published the earlier of the two, but not, 
even in periodical form, until some time 
after the beginning of the new year. 


Mr. Rozsert Brinces is contributing a 
critical essay on the poetry of Keats by way 
of preface to the edition of that writer in 
two volumes which is about to be published 
by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen in their series 
of ‘‘ The Muses’ Library.” 


Tue letters on India appearing in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and signed II, are attri- 
buted to Sir Frederick Pollock. 


Tue manuscript of the Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary which was discovered and photo- 
graphed in part by Mrs. 8. S. Lewis at 
Mount Sinai in February, 1892, and was 
described by her in the issues of the 
Atheneum of April 15th and October 28th, 
1893, has been edited by her with the 
variations from De Lagarde’s edition of 
the Vatican MS., and with the variations 
also from a similar MS. discovered at Sinai 
by Mr. Rendel Harris. Messrs. Gilbert & 
Rivington, the Oriental printers, have the 
work in the press, and expect to have it 
completed for publication in the course of 
next year. In a book lately published by 
Dr. Schwally, of Strassburg, ‘Idioticon 
des christlich palastinischen Aramiaisch,’ 
the curious mistake occurs of attributing 
the discovery of the first of these MSS. to 
the late Prof. Bensly, who visited the Sinai 
convent only in 1893. 


Pror. WESTLAKE’s new book, which is to 
be out very soon, will contain, among other 
matters, a discussion of the position of the 
various kinds of protectorates now exercised 
by the United Kingdom and by other Great 
Powers over weak states, or over uncivilized 
countries not forming states. The subject 
is one of which no thorough examination 
has up to this time been made. 


Mr. Coutson Kernanan’s ‘Sorrow and 
Song’ will be published on Monday, that 
being the date fixed for simultaneous 
publication in America by the Lippincott 
Publishing Company. Messrs. Ward, Lock 
& Co. will issue almost immediately a new 
illustrated edition (the fourth) of Mr. 
Kernahan’s ‘Book of Strange Sins,’ in 
entirely new binding; and a fifth edition of 
his ‘Dead Man’s Diary.’ 





Mr. Georce Sarntssury informs us that 
our statement that he thought of terminating 
his connexion with the Saturday Review was 
quite incorrect. The report came to us 
from what seemed a trustworthy source, but 
we are exceedingly sorry to have been led 
into giving it currency. 

Tue reports of the ladies selected by the 
Gilchrist Trustees to study and report upon 
secondary schools for girls and training 
colleges for women in the United States of 
America are about to be published (with a 
preface to each by Dr. Roberts) by Messrs. 
Sonnenschein & Co., under the following 
titles: (1) ‘The Training of Teachers in 
the United States,’ by Misses Bramwell and 
Hughes; (2) ‘The Education of Girls in 
the United States,’ by Miss Burstall; (3) 
‘The Methods of Education in the United 
States,’ by Miss Zimmern ; (4) ‘The Graded 
Schools of the United States,’ by Miss Page. 


WE are glad to record that Mr. George 
Simpson, whose death we recently announced, 
and who was long the manager of Messrs. 
Blackwood, has bequeathed 2,000/. to the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, and 
5007. to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, besides 5,0007. to charitable institu- 
tions in Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Karuartne 8. Macqvorn’s newnovel, 
‘ Appledore Farm,’ will be published about 
the middle of the month. The scene is 
chiefly laid in the west of England. The 
story has been finished for more than a year, 
but circumstances have prevented its publi- 
cation. It is dedicated to Mr. R. D. Black- 
more. 

ANoTHER work by Mr. Albert F. Calvert, 
F.R.G.8., entitled ‘ Western Australia: its 
History and Progress,’ will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
The volume will form a complete guide- 
book of the country, and will contain a 
complete and accurate set of plans of all the 
gold-fields, including the latest developments 
at Coolgardie, the Murchison, White 
Feather, Cue, Dundas Hills, the Twenty- 
five Mile, and Hannan’s Find, and a new 
map of the north-west district, from surveys 
made on the spot by Mr. Calvert. 

Mrs. A. Puttuirs, author of ‘ Benedicta,’ 
is about to publish through Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. another novel entitled ‘The 
Birth of a Soul.’ 

Max 0O’Ret1’s book on the colonies, entitled 
‘La Maison John Bull et Cie.,’ will be pub- 
lished simultaneously by M. Calmann Lévy 
in Paris, and by Messrs. Charles L. Web- 
ster in New York, on September 19th. The 
English edition, illustrated, will be pub- 
lished, under the title of ‘ John Bull and Co.,’ 
by Messrs. Warne & Co. on October 19th. 


Mr. ALtexANDER CarcitL, whose article 
on the ‘ Likenesses of Shakspeare’ appears 
in the Strand Magazine for this month, is 
about to publish in one of the reviews an 
excursus on ‘The Fate of the Shakspeare 
Manuscripts.’ 

A serrAt story by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
entitled ‘In Shadow of Shame,’ will begin 
in the third week in September in Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal. 

Mr. Franxrort Moore’s new novel, ‘One 
Fair Daughter,’ which Messrs. Hutchinson 
will publish this month in three volumes, 





deals with some further developments of 
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the so-called ‘‘ New Woman,” and, asin the 
ease of ‘A Gray Eye or So,’ the work is a 
satire upon some phases and fads of modern 
society. 

An interesting book is promised in Mr. 
Frederick G. Jackson’s journal of his winter 
journey last year in the Nova Zemlia group 
and through the Samoyad country. Mr. 
Arthur Montefiore, who has just returned 
from bidding the Polar expedition farewell 
at Archangel, is preparing the journal for 
the press. 


Messrs. Brown, of Kilmarnock, inform 
us that we may expect about the beginning 
of October a work by the Rev. Kirkwood 
Hewat, entitled ‘A Little Scottish World.’ 
It will be based upon old documents— 
burghal and ecclesiastical—connected with 
the ancient parish of Monkton and Prest- 
wick, Ayrshire. 

Tue firm of the Gebriider Paetel at 
Berlin will shortly publish a work entitled 
‘Briefe von Ferdinand Gregorovius an den 
Staatssecretir Hermann von Thile.’ The 
correspondence, which extends over a period 
of thirty-two years, will be edited by Herr 
H. von Petersdorff. 


Ture new work of Major von Wissmann 
on Africa, which, as we stated last July, he 
will issue conjointly with his former aide- 
de-camp, Dr. Bumiller, will be rather com- 

rehensive, and bear the title of ‘ Geschichte 
er Niederwerfung des arabischen Auf- 
standes in Ostafrika.’ 


A puBLIcATION of some magnitude on the 
rise and progress of Socialism is expected 
to be issued shortly at Stuttgart, under 
the title of ‘Geschichte des Socialismus in 
Einzeldarstellungen.’ The work, which will 
be the joint production of a number of 
noted Socialistic writers, is to consist of 
four volumes, to be issued in eighty parts. 
The first volume will be devoted to the 
pioneers of modern Socialism, the second to 
the Socialistic movement in England and 
France; the third will give an account of the 
origin and development of Social Democracy 
in Germany; and the concluding volume will 
describe the progress of Socialism in various 
countries during the last decades. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week are 
a Return of the Estimated Weight of Mails 
despatched from the United Kingdom in 
1891, 1892, 1893, &c. (1d.); National Debt, 
Return showing at the close of each Financial 
Year from 1835-36 to 1893-94 the Aggre- 
gate Gross and Net Liabilities of the State, 
&c. (4d.) ; Statistical Abstract of the Princi- 
pal and other Foreign Countries, 1882 to 
1891-92 (1s. 4d.); Thirty-eighth Report of 
the Civil Service Commissioners (3d.); and 
Secondary Education, Scotland, Report for 
1894 (1d.). 
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Micro-organisms in Water: their Significance, 
Identification, and Removal, together with an 
Account of the Bacteriological Methods em- 
ployed in their Investigation. By Percy 
Frankland, F.R.S.,and Mrs. Percy Frank- 
land. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts work is stated on the title-page to be 

“specially designed for the use of those 





connected with the sanitary aspects of 
water supply.” The authors have en- 
deavoured to present in a connected form 
an account of the more important investi- 
gations, now scattered through a great 
array of publications in this and foreign 
languages, which have been carried out 
in regard to the bacteriology of water. 
No one more suited to the task could 
have been selected, and they have suc- 
ceeded admirably. The authors begin with 
a survey of the more important general 
methods of bacteriological study, describing 
specially those most applicable to the ex- 
amination of water. The sterilization and 
the preparation of culture media, and the 
methods of isolation of different species of 
micro-organisms, are dealt with, and then 
the staining and mounting of the microbes ; 
in this, as in all other parts of the work, it 
is always evident that the authors have a 
real living acquaintance with their subject. 

Thecollection of samples of water and their 
examination for micro-organisms is then 
dealt with, a subject in which Dr. Frank- 
land is particularly at home. The bacterial 
contents of various waters form the subject 
of one chapter ; no doubt many will be sur- 
prised to learn that ice is not free from 
bacteria, nor is hail. Most river waters, 
including those of the Thames, Lea, 
Seine, Marne, and Ourcq, contain more bac- 
teria in the winter months than in the 
summer, this being probably due to the fact 
that in dry weather these rivers are mainly 
composed of spring water, and at other 
seasons receive much of the washings from 
cultivated land. The river Dee, from which 
Aberdeen obtains its water supply, is cited 
as a “perfect example of the repeated pollu- 
tion and repeated restoration of a stream to 
a state of comparative bacterial purity,” 
partially attributable to dilution through the 
increase in volume which takes place during 
its course. In obtaining samples of well 
water for bacterial examination it is most 
important that pumping should have been 
going on continuously for some time before 
the sample is collected, and the conditions 
as to the previous use and disturbance 
of the well must be duly attended to, or 
misleading conclusions are likely to be 
arrived at. 

The longest chapter in the book is on the 
purification of water for drinking purposes. 
Results of Dr. Frankland’s periodical ex- 
aminations of the waters supplied to London 
are given, and the value of subsidence and 
sand filtration from a bacteriological point 
of view indicated. Many results obtained 
before and after treatment by Clark’s pro- 
cess, by crude sulphate of alumina and lime, 
with varying amounts of lime, with copperas 
and lime, and with other agents are given, 
and are of the highest importance and in- 
terest to themconsulting chemist and medi- 
cal officer of health who attends to these 
matters. For domestic purposes filters of 
unglazed porcelain (Chamberland) and of 
baked Kiesel-guhr (Berkefeld) seem to give 
the purest waters as regards freedom from 
micro-organisms. Other subjects dealt with 
are the multiplication of micro-organisms, 
the detection of pathogenic bacteria in water, 
the vitality of particular pathogenic bacteria 
in different waters —a most important 
subject—and the curious and fascinating 
question of the action of light on micro- 





organisms in water and in culture modig, 
Here we have a reproduction of a photo. 
Seomenerge of the word “typhus,” after 
Buchner, obtained by exposing a cultiyg. 
tion of typhoid bacilli in agar-agar to sun. 
light under a piece of black paper in which 
the letters were cut out; the direct sunlight 
killed the typhoid spores, under these con- 
ditions, in one hour. Clearly filter beds, 
subsidence tanks, and the like should be 
freely exposed to sunlight, and not covered 
in. 
A copious appendix of over 120 pages 
gives concise descriptions of more than two 
hundred micro-organisms which have been 
found in water, the pathogenic forms bei 
rag Ey by having their names prin 
in red ink. Under each species we find 
stated its action on gelatin, the authority 
for details concerning it, where found, its 
microscopic appearances, methods and ap- 
pearances of cultures, and remarks on its 
vitality under different conditions and its 
pathological action. This catalogue will be 
of great help in the task of identifying the 
different: microbes found in natural waters, 
The book must have involved an immense 
amount of work, which has been most con- 
scientiously and carefully done. It is, and 
will doubtless long remain, the standard 
work on the subject, and should have a 
wide circulation among municipal and local 
boards of health, sanitary officials, and con- 
sulting chemists. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


So long ago as the month of April, 1892, 
Prof. Newcomb called attention to the favour- 
able opportunities which would be afforded for 
the determination of the mass of the planet 
Jupiter by observations of Polyhymnia (No. 33, 
discovered by Chacornac in 1854), the perturba- 
tions produced in its motion by Jupiter being 
at times very large, on account of the con- 
siderable mean distance (2°87) and great eccen- 
tricity (0°335) of its orbit. Although it has not 
been so continuously observed since that time 
with this object as he hoped it would be, a suffi- 
cient number of observations has been obtained 
to afford a value of the mass of the giant planet, 
which he considers more important than 
any other single determination. The result 
is published in a paper contained in No. 3249 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten, and it gives 
for the proportion of the mass of Jupiter to 
that of the sun the number 1047°34. This agrees 
very closely with that deduced by Dr. G. W. 
Hill from the action of Jupiter upon Saturn, 
which amounts to 1047°38; and from 4 
consideration of all the values obtained of 
this important element in the solar system, 
Prof. Newcomb concludes that 1047°35 may be 
adopted as a definitive value. 

Prof. Barnard has this year been engaged in 
the work of remeasuring the ball and ring system 
of Saturn with the 36-inch telescope of the Lick 
Observatory, and has also made a careful series 
of measures of the positions of the satellites 
of Uranus for a more accurate determination 0 
the mass of that planet. From observations 
of the latter body itself he finds that the 
ellipticity of its disc is quite appreciable, and 
concludes that its equator essentially coincides 
with the planes of the orbits of the satellites, 
verifying the supposition that Uranus rotates 
on an axis deviating but little from the plane 
of its orbit. : 

Some weeks ago we noticed the publication 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. of the first volume 
of Mr. Espin’s edition (the fifth) of the late 
Prebendary Webb’s well-known and most usef 
manual for amateur astronomers, Celestial Objects 
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or Common Telescopes. The second volume has 
now appeared, and we must congratulate Mr. 
Espin on the completion of his task, which has 
been a labour of love, but of no small magni- 
tude. This second portion relates to stellar 
astronomy, a department in which so much has 
heen accomplished in recent years. Preserving 
the original scheme and order of the book, it has 
been carefully brought up to date, and various 
improvements have been introduced, particularly 
in the portions which deal with double stars. 
Struve’s Catalogue has been used as a basis, 
and all objects have been inserted in which the 
itude of the primary is greater than 6°5 

and the distance between the components is 
less than 20’. All the known variable stars are 
iven in their proper places, and a new section 
is added of stars with remarkable spectra. Some 
additional matter will be found in the portions 
relating to star-clusters and nebule; but asa 
rule it was felt that the fourth edition was fairly 
complete in this respect, and that the latter 
objects are more suited for the photographic 
plate than the eye. It is now thirty-five years 
since the first edition of ‘ Celestial Objects’ was 
issued by the late lamented author, with the 
view of ‘furnishing possessors of ordinary tele- 
scopes with plain directions for their use and a 
list of objects for their advantageous employ- 
ment”; and it is very satisfactory to find it 
again well adapted to their present needs, and 
made conformable to the existing state of scien- 
tific knowledge. 
We have received the number of the Memorie 
ddla Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
June. Prof. Tacchini gives the results of his 
observations of the solar phenomena at Rome 
during the second quarter of the year, which 
show a diminution in the number of the pro- 
tuberances, but an augmentation in that of the 
ts and faculee. Several very large spots were 
observed between the 13th and the 25th of June. 





THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON, 


Messrs. Macmiitan & Co.’s scientific an- 
nouncements include: ‘A Treatise on Bessel 
Functions,’ by G. B. Matthews and A. Gray,— 
‘Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Func- 
tions,’ by James Harkness and Frank Morley, 
—‘Elliptic Functions,’ by A. C. Dixon,—‘ Prac- 
tical Plane Geometry,’ by J. Humphrey Spanton, 
—‘An Introductory Account of certain Modern 
Ideas and Methods in Plane Analytical Geo- 
uetry,’ by Charlotte Angas Scott, D.Sc.,— 
‘Integral Calculus and Differential Equations 
for Beginners,’ by Joseph Edwards,—‘ Geo- 
netrical Conic Sections,’ by Charles Smith,— 
‘Elementary Mensuration,’ by F. H. Stevens, 
-'The Theory of Light,’ by Thomas Preston, 
second edition,—‘ Magnetism and Electricity,’ 
ty Andrew Gray,—‘ Steam and the Marine 
Steam Engine,’ by John Yeo, Fleet Engineer, 
Royal Navy, with illustrations, — ‘ Pumping 
Yachinery,” by Dr. Julius Weisbach, — ‘A 
laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied 
Electricity,’ arranged and edited by Edward L. 
Nichols : “Vol. II. ‘Senior Course and Outline 
of Advanced Work,’—‘ Theoretical Chemistry,’ 
ty Prof. Nernst, translated by Prof. C. Skeele 
Yulmer,—‘ Manual of Physico-Chemical Mea- 
urements,’ by Wilhelm Ostwald, translated by 
‘ames Walker, illustrated, — Lassar Cohn’s 
Organic Chemistry,’ translated by Alexander 
Snith, —* The Rise and Development of Organic 
Chemistry,’ by the late C. Schorlemmer, trans- 
lated by Prof. Smithells,—‘ Chemical Analysis 
of Oils, Fats, Waxes, and their Commercial 

ucts,’ by Prof. R. Benedikt, translated 
id enlarged by Dr. J. Lewkowitsch,—‘ The 
Panet Earth: an Astronomical Introduc- 
ton to Geography,’ by R. A. Gregory, illus- 
tmated,—* Papers on Geology,’ by Joseph Prest- 
vin ‘ The Cambridge Natural History ’: 
ol. III. ‘Molluscs,’ by the Rev. A. H. Cooke, 
~ Aquatic Insects,’ by L. C. Miall, illustrated, 
>‘Text-Book of the Diseases of Trees,’ by 


] 


i 





Sciences a description of the marine laboratory, 
organized for the museum, at St. Vaast la 
Hougue, where the work is nearly completed. 
This fine establishment occupies an area of 
4 hectares. 
cistern, where it is constantly maintained in an 
equally pure condition at an equable tempera- 
ture, 
supplies the various aquaria and the work-rooms. 
The twelve aquaria contain from 1 to 5 cubic 
meétres. 
ciation Frangaise paid a visit to this laboratory 


Academy to a note from M. Aiginites, director 
of the Athens observatory, relating to the 
earthquake of July 10th at Constantinople, 


ville, with illustrations,—‘ Timber and Timber 
Trees, Native and Foreign,’ by Thomas Laslett, 
revised by H. Marshall Ward,—‘ A Text-Book 
of Comparative Anatomy,’ by Dr. Arnold Lang, 
translated by Henry M. Bernard and Matilda 
Bernard, Vol. II.,—‘ Human Anatomy,’ by Prof. 
Wiedersheim, translated by H. M. Bernard, 
revised by G. B. Howes, illustrated,—‘ A Text- 
Book of Pathology, Systematic and Practical,’ 
by Prof. D. J. Hamilton, Vol. II.,—‘ Lessons 
in Practical Bacteriology,’ by Dr. A. A. Kan- 
thack and J. H. Drysdale,—‘ Mental Develop- 
ment in the Child and the Race,’ by J. Baldwin, 
—‘A Course of Experimental Psychology,’ by 
J. McKeen Cattell, —Leibnitz’s ‘ Nouveaux 
Essais,’ translated by A. G. Langley,—‘ The 
Right to the Whole Produce of Labour,’ by 
Prof. Menger, translated by Mary E. Tanner,— 
‘Elementary Course of Practical Science,’ 
Part II., by Hugh Gordon,—‘ Short Studies in 
Earth Knowledge,’ by William Gee, with illustra- 
tions,—‘ Physiography for Beginners,’ by J. E. 
Marr and Alfred Harker,—‘ Physiology for Be- 
ginners,’ by Michael Foster and L. E. Shore,— 
‘ Agriculture, Practical and Scientific,’ by James 
Muir, —‘ Horse Breeding for Farmers,’ by A. E. 
Pease,—three primers for amateurs: ‘Garden 
Plants and Flowers,’ by J. Wright; ‘Green- 
house and Window Plants,’ edited by J. Wright ; 
and ‘ Vegetables and their Cultivation,’ by A. 
Dean, edited by J. Wright,—‘ The Mechanism 
of Weaving,’ by Thomas William Fox, — and 
‘Boot and Shoe Manufacture,’ by C. W. B. 
Burdett, late Head Master City and Guilds of 
London Leather Trade Schools, with illustra- 
tions. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son have nearly 
ready for publication Mr. D. K. Clark’s new 
volume on ‘ Tramways, their Construction and 
Working,’ in which will be given a compre- 
hensive history of the earlier forms as well as 
the latest developments of tramways in this 
country and abroad, including the various 
modes of traction. The same publishers will 
issue in a few days a popular handbook on 
‘Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs, their Properties 
and Uses,’ by Dr. Bernard Dyer, with notes on 
the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Acts of 1893 
by Mr. A. J. David, of the Inner Temple. 
Among scientific books Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
will publish : ‘The Electric Current, how Pro- 
duced and how Used,’ by R. Mullineux Walmsley, 
—a new edition of ‘Electricity in the Service 
of Man,’ revised by Dr. Walmsley,—and ‘ The 
Year-Book of Treatment for 1895.’ 








Science Gossiy, 
Mr. Apert F. Catvert’s new map of 
Western Australia, in six colours, is now in the 
hands of the engravers, and will be published 
shortly. The boundaries of the land divisions 
and the exact positions and areas of all the 
gold-fields are laid down, and it will probably 
be found to be the most accurate and valuable 
map of the colony yet published. 


M. Perrier has given to the Academy of 


The sea-water is led direct into a 
A pump, worked by a hot-air engine, 


The Section of Zoology of the Asso- 


ast month; and already numerous and interest- 
ng species may be observed there. 


M. TisseRAnp has directed the attention of the 


illustrated (Chapman & Hall). 
it is manifest that Mr. Ryan—who has been, 


results were observed. The movement was 
produced in three distinct shocks. Including 
the intervals, the phenomenon did not occupy 
more time than eighteen seconds. Notwith- 
standing, the havoc was considerable. The 
stone buildings suffered most; they are all 
deeply cracked. The walls of wood or brick 
offered a better resistance. On the sea coast 
the water ebbed back for 200 métres, and the 
temperature was sufficiently raised to be per- 
ceptible to bathers. An electric cable was also 
ruptured. The wells and the springs were dried 
up, and when the water returned it was troubled 
and increased in volume. The swallows were 
the first animals to perceive the sensation of 
the phenomenon. Before any earthshake was 
manifested at the surface of the soil these birds 
flew to a great height. Finally, it is worthy of 
remark that the seismic apparatus at the Parc 
St. Maur registered the subterranean commo- 
tion experienced at the other extremity of 
Europe. By comparing chronologically their 
warning with the shocks at the epicentre, M. 
Xginites has been able to determine the velocity 
of the propagation of the earth undulation, which 
he estimates at 3} kilométres per second. 

IN connexion with the Naturforscher-Ver- 
sammlung, which is to be held during the latter 
part of this month at Vienna, there will be an 
exhibition illustrating the inventions and dis- 
coveries in the fields of physical and chemical 
sciences from the earliest to the latest times. It 
will be opened a week before the meeting. 

Tue Berne Bund records the death, in his 
seventy-fourth year, of Heinrich Miillhaupt the 
elder, the cartographer who had been engaged 
since 1841 upon the ‘ Topographische Karte der 
Schweiz’ (1: 100,000 Dufourkarte), and also 
upon the reduced maps of 1: 250,000. The 
‘Carte Vaudoise’ (1 : 50,000) was also his work. 
He had been in the employment of the Swiss 
Federal Topographical Bureau for fifty-three 
years. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Text-Book of Elementary Design. By R. G. 
Hatton. Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall.) — 
Mr. Hatton writes intelligently about decora- 
tion of the simpler sort, and he has given much 
care and a considerable amount of thought to 
his subject, nevertheless we cannot persuade 
ourselves that the reader of his ‘‘ text-book,” 
even after he has perused it for the tenth time, 
will be much the better or the wiser for doing 
so. Mr. Hatton says, less happily than the 
same thing has been said before, ‘‘ The charm 
of nature lies in her usefulness,” 7. e., of course 
as to decoration ; it was better said of the rudi- 
mentary principle in view that ‘‘ beauty is in 
fitness to function.” And he writes like a 
dreamer in such terms as the following: ‘‘The 
honest usefulness [of decoration] takes us, 
Chaucer-like, immediately to the life of the 
people. We seem to see the things [decorated] 
in actual use, so perfectly are they fitted to 
their purposes. Their unassuming beauty makes 
us feel that a golden haze was then [in the time 
of the ‘‘old work] diffused over everything, 
and that life was really worth having.” It 
seems that we have heard and read some- 
thing like this before, nevertheless we have 
no doubt that, in Mr. Hatton’s use of it, 
it is not cant, although it is not true. He 
is too apt to use such pedantic terms as 
‘‘dynamic” and ‘‘ static,” words unknown in 
art and quite uncalled for here. On the whole, 
this is a good book of its kind.—We cannot say 
so much for the companion volume by Mr. C. 
Ryan, which he calls Egyptian Art, an Ele- 
mentary Handbook for the Use of Students, 
From his text 
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like half the ‘‘head masters” of many suchschools 
as the rates are burdened for, has written a 
book—knows very little indeed about Egyptian 
art. While, with ineffable vanity, he announces 
his intention to help others to study that phase 
of design, he has not put himself in the way 
to learn more than his treatise tells us in 
a confused and incompetent way. He fails 
to dwell, as he ought to have done, upon the 
great importance in the history of Egyptian art 
of the pre-hieratic and entirely naturalistic 
mood of Nilotic design, when a noble sort of 
realism had not succumbed to the rigidity 
which characterizes the conventions of the 
later and better-known epoch. Indeed, it is 
doubtful how much our would-be instructor 
knows about the realistic phase in question. 
His text barely hints at knowledge of a sort in 
this direction, and states nothing of the least 
value to the tyro, who, for instance, will not 
get much from the text on obelisks: ‘‘ Obelisks 
were usually erected in pairs, and were each 
cut from a solid block of stone [?]. They 
decorated the fronts of buildings, and bore 
dedications and other important inscriptions. 
Sometimes they acted as lightning conductors.” 
Again, Mr. Ryan writes of the characteristic 
use of what he so oddly calls ‘‘sunk reliefs” 
(i.e., the intaglios which decorate the facades 
of Egyptian structures, the faces of obelisks, and 
bases of all sorts): ‘‘Though low relief was 
the rule at the time of the pyramids” (? which), 
‘*yvet the well-known sunk reliefs were used 
for small objects. Unfortunately, this sunk 
method was preferred in the great Theban time, 
greatly to the loss of the style.’ It thus appears 
that our teacher does not know that the use of 
‘sunk reliefs” was favoured in Egypt because 
the labour of carving them in the intractable 
granite, basalt, and greenstone the builders of 
Egypt affected was immeasurably less than 
would be required to produce the same result 
by cutting away the surfaces, so as to leave the 
sculptures in relief; while the effect of the 
shadows in ‘‘sunk reliefs,” when, as was 
the rule in the Nile valley, the sun shone upon 
them, was incomparably clearer and more ex- 
pressive, the carvings themselves more legible, 
than would have been the case with regard to 
true reliefs. At the same time the dignity, 
breadth, and repose proper to those grand and 
even wall surfaces which were so much desired 
in Egypt did not suffer even when large ex- 
panses of wall were nearly covered with intaglios. 
It is in this style that, advocating popular lec- 
tures to ‘‘teachers, professors, schoolmasters, 
and others,” who should extend the light of 
learning, Mr. Ryan proposes, as he modestly 
tells us, to ‘“‘attempt to point out how such 
lectures might be given,” to do which he is 
kind enough to select ‘‘the Egyptian style, as 
being, perhaps, the oldest known, and also 
connected with matters which appeal to many 
minds, and at the same time exhibiting much 
mobility [?], intricacy, skill, and power in art.” 
Verily the ‘‘head master” has floundered out 
of his depth, and his lucubration is waste. 


A Few Words about Drawing for Beginners: 
after a Long Experience of its Difficulties. By 
J.B. (Edinburgh, Douglas.)—We have not the 
slightest doubt that ‘“‘J. B.” is a Scotsman (or 
Scotswoman) who is still impenetrable by a joke. 
Under what other circumstances could the 
author of this book have written upon the 
rationale of design in such terms as these ?— 

** When you can draw a horse you must learn how 
to harness him. In a fancy picture a ten-stone Venus 
may be wafted to the sky in a brass coal-scuttle 
drawn by white doves, whose harness is a pivk 
ribbon held in their beaks, or Apollo’s car can be 
drawn by the reins only. Such may be the power 
of love or poetry in pagan times gone by; but if you 
mean to represent a Scottish plough, with Robbie 
Burns or Cuddie Headrigg holding the shafts, the 
horses must be harnessed with chains and straps in 
their proper places.” 

“*J. B.” has forgotten that the vehicles and 
implements are not, so to say, on all fours; 





while, in regard to the ‘‘coal-scuttle” and the 
car, imponderability is assumed and allowed. 
Among a good deal of commonplace advice a 
vein of satire, which is perhaps unintentional, 
runs through this book and inspires such 
epigrams as this: ‘‘ Artists are skilful in paint- 
ing ‘effects,’ but one would like them some- 
times to think of causes.” Our author has 
a way of stating things unfairly, which is not 
worthy of one who gibes at the blunders and 
mechanical thoughtlessness of certain artists; 
thus, while urging the study of nature, he 
(or she) says, ‘‘That much better groups can 
be found than can ever be composed will be 
readily admitted on comparing a group from 
nature, by Raphael or Flaxman, with a care- 
fully arranged party in a photograph.” Two 
sketches illustrate this dictum: one of them 
shows a nicely grouped company of Greek lads 
seated at a doorway ; the other gives us three 
rigid lines of boys and their teachers disposed, 
not as the freedom of artistic design permits, 
but so as to suit the exigencies of the camera and 
its lens when many figures are required in one 
print. The latter is not a group, and a lens 
being in question, it cannot become one. It 
was the art of Raphael and Flaxman that enabled 
them to make, 1.e. to invent, fine groups ; had 
they waited to find groups in nature, they might 
have waited long, although, of course, they 
availed themselves of nature in this as in every 
other respect. The sweet unreasonableness of 
much of the ‘‘ Few Words” affirms the ‘‘ gentle- 
ness” of the author’s sex; yet, on the other 
hand, who can say “J. B.” is not right in 
telling us, ‘‘Such subjects as a healthy young 
woman, or [?and] a beautifully shaded sable 
collie, owe much of their charms to colour” ? 
So say we. There are before us many such 
charming passages, but, on the whole, none 
excels ‘* Do not attempt to draw an angel anato- 
mically,” an apothegm the extreme beauty of 
which is enhanced by its being in direct contra- 
diction to the leading principle of the rest of 
the text. 








THE EARLY HISTORY OF TURNER’S YORKSHIRE 
DRAWINGS. 


SoME years ago it was my fortune to meet 
Mr. W. L. Leitch, a clever artist of the old 
school, who after a youth of hard work and 
struggle had made his mark, but who was at 
that time drawing near the end of his days. 
He had known Turner and most of the en- 
gravers whom Turner had terrified into doing 
splendid work, and had a store of anecdotes 
about the great man and his methods which 
have never been cast into the common stock 
of information. Some of these shall be given 
here, and as much as possible in Mr. Leitch’s 
own words :— 


“ Messrs. Longman & Co. brought out a series of 
engravings from Turner’s Yorkshire drawings ata 
cost of many thousands of pounds, and this specula- 
tion turned out very badly indeed. Seeing the ill 
success of it, they began to thiuk that they might 
as well try to get back the money which they had 
paid for the drawings from which the engravings 
had been taken. This was forty guineas each—a 
sum which the firm of Longman thought very 
exorbitant. They had been in the habit of saying, 
‘We like the drawings well enough, but we doubt 
their being worth forty guineas.’ 

“There were twenty of these Yorkshire drawings 
by Turner, some of them his very best works, and 
there were one or two by an inferior artist. They 
offered them to all the most eminent patrons of 
art, among others to the Duke of Sutherland, to 
Lord Francis Egerton, Mr. Egerton (his son), 
Lord Lansdowne, Rogers, and many others; 
but not one of these connoisseurs would look at 
them, though the publishers were prepared to take 
as little as five pounds apiece for them. ‘ Aysgarth 
Force’ was the only one which sold. Then they 
offered them to White, the dealer in Brownlow 
Street, but he, too, would not buy. Finally, the 
four partners, finding these drawings quite uvsale- 
able, divided them among themselves. The five 
that Mr. Orme got were ‘A Stormy View of Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire,’ ‘ Simmer Water,’ ‘ The Junction 
of the Greta and Tees at Rokeby,’ ‘ Hornby Castle, 





ene. 
and ‘Aske Hall.’ Mr, Orme had a very large og). 
lection of drawings, and hung up these of Turne;’ 
with the rest, but did not consider them of pode 
value. He had them framed in regular sticks mf 
timber, and there they hung fora longtime, | 
giving drawing lessons to Miss Aytoun, sister of 
Prof. Aytoun, who was staying with her relations 
the Ormes in Fitzroy Square. She took me into the 
back drawing-room one day to see Mr. Orme’s gg}. 
lection, and I thought I had never seen an thing g 
beautiful in my life as these five Turner drawip 
and after this I constantly asked permission to look 
at them again. One day Mr. Orme came to say a fey 
words to me while I was looking at them, and | 
said, ‘ Mr. Orme, what gems you have here! Thos 
drawings are magnificent!’ Mr. Orme replied, ‘ My 
dear sir, you are an enthusiast! You talk of gems 
but gems have a money value, and these dray. 
ings have none. Rubies and diamonds are worth 
money, and i can always get it for them, but you 
can get nothing for these.’ I said how gladly | 
would buy them if I had but the money. He said 
‘Pooh, pooh! you exaggerate their value! It js 
absurd to think so highly of them!’ I said that he 
ought to get them properly framed and mounted, 
for they were in regular coal (or cold) buckets of 
frames which injured their appearance very much, 
‘Oh no,’ he answered, ‘the frames are quite good 
enough for them. Turner has often seen them, and 
he has never objected to the frames.’ 

“Some time afterwards Landseer saw Mr. Orme’s 
drawings and blew him up for keeping the Turners 9 
ill framed, and finally Mr. Orme sent them to David 
White’s to be done. Mr. Windus happened to go 
into his shop one day, saw them, and was wild in his 
admiration of them. He at once sent his compli- 
ments to Mr, Orme, and said that if he could but in. 
duce him to part with these five drawings, he would 
gladly give sixty, eighty, or a hundred guineas 
apiece forthem. Mr. Orme, however, then refused 
to part with them, as people often do refuse to part 
with things which they do not care for, just because 
they do seem to have some mouey value, He 
told Mr. Windus that having kept them thirty years 
already, he thought he would go on keeping them. 
Some time afterwards Vokins offered Mr. Orme 
three hundred guineas each for his five Turners,” 


It was quite in accordance with Turner's 
character to make no remark when he saw his 
drawings injured by the unsuitable frames which 
Mr. Orme or any one else had _ bestowed on 
them. Turner gave the world his best ; if the 
world did not care for it, so much the worse for 
the world. He had fulfilled his part of the 
contract, and it was not his way to complain of 
neglect. What he did was to go home and shut 
himself up there still more resolutely, but only 
to go on working, if possible, better and harder. 


“Turner,” said Mr. Leitch, “had a fine head, 
high forehead, rather a Jewish nose, and a very 
well-cut mouth, rather like Edmund Kean’s. He 
never looked happy, always threw suspicious glances 
around, was ill-dressed, his fingers just peeping out 
beyond his coat-sleeves, and his coat-tails almost 
touching the ground, and the reason of this was 
that he bought a piece of cloth himself, took it toa 
common tailor, and sat till he had cut the coat out 
lest he should steal a bit of the stuff. He was 
always working, he lived = for his work, and 
had seen more sunrises than all the other artists in 
England put together. It was difficult to under. 
stand what he said, for he mumbled rather in his 
speech, and sometimes he had a way of giggling to 
himself when no one understood what he said. 

“ The first time I met him was at old Mr. Pickers 
gill’s. I was doing some work for Mr. Pickersgill, 
and he was very kind to me, and frequently asked 
me to dinner and introduced me to a great number 
of people who would, he thought, be of service to 
me. One day he invited me to meet several Aca 
demicians, and asked me to bring with me a folio 
of my sketches to show them. Sir Martin Shee, 
the President, was there; Hilton, Callcott, Roberts, 
Turner, and many others. After dinner the folio 
was brought. Mr. Pickersgill himself opened i 
and gave the sketches, one by one, to Sir Martin 
Shee, who sat next him. I was next to Sir Martin, 
and Turner on my other side. When the first 
sketch was sent round, Sir Martin gave it to me an! 
I passed it onto Turner, who, with one contemptucy 
glance and rough growl, passed it on without a wo 
of notice or remark, and thus he treated ten 0 
eleven. When the twelfth came, I sawall the h * 
at the top of the table bent over it, and heard 4 
artists saying, ‘ Now will this make him speak! i 
must,’ and all watched him, and indeed had wate a 
him all the time. I passed it on like the rest, = 
his eye caught the sky. He looked at it a minut, 


and then turned to me and said roughly, Wet 
did you get that?’ He quite frightene mes at 


did not answer quite so quickly as I ought. 
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‘Jt’s a recollection of something I saw in the | to Turner's studio?’ and I answered ‘Yes.’ He invited Turner to go too. When Thomson con- 

Abruzzi. He said, ‘I don’t believe you,’ and sent | said, ‘Will you come with me then? for Lam just | veyed the message, Turner said, ‘But I have bought 

the drawing round the table without another word. | going.’ So we went. In the studio, or gallery, we the leg of mutton!’ ‘Never mind that,’ replied 

ter in the evening I told some comic stories | saw, among other things, the Griffith’s ‘Carthage’ | Thomson. ‘Take it with you, and stick it into the 

about the Jandlord of a little inn in the Abruzzi, | picture [sic]. It was in the most frightful condition, | hand of the first poor person you meet,’ ‘Not such 
We said very little to | a —— fool!’ exclaimed Turner.” 


and I could see that Turner was quietly laughing to 
himself all the time I was telling them, and that he 
himself had been at the same inn and knew this 
landlord and his ways ; but he never said that this 
was the case. : 

«Turner left early. When the evening was over, 
Sir Martin Shee said to me, ‘ Mr. Leitch, after the 
very handsome compliment you have received from 
Mr. Turner. it seems superfluous to say more, but I 
wish to tell you how very much I admire those 
sketches of yours’; and then all the others came 
about me and told me that Turner must have seen 
something to admire in my work, or he would never 
have noticed it at all.” 


Turner’s silence when these sketches were 
shown may perhaps be accounted for otherwise 
than by an accusation of churlishness. Mr. 
Leitch was then a young man, and Turner may 
have thought that on this occasion he was 
getting quite as much praise as was good for 
him, or he may have disliked that particular 
sketch altogether as showing an undue and 
untrue straining after effect, or he may have 
seen that Mr. Leitch had attempted a sky that 
was altogether beyond the range of his know- 
ledge and power of execution. The second is 
most likely the true reason, for there always 
was something scenic in Mr. Leitch’s work, and 
at the time these sketches were thus exhibited 
it was a fault that was extremely likely to be 
specially noticeable in them, for not so very 
long before, Mr. Leitch, as has since been 
related in the ‘ Life’ of that artist, had been 
scene-painter in a Glasgow theatre, with a salary 
of ten shillings a week. 

“1 asked for twenty-five shillings,’ he said, 
“but the manager exclaimed, ‘Twenty - five 
shillings a week! What is the world coming 
to? Just let me tell you, young man, that 
I have had one of the most excellent artists 
in the three kingdoms in this house for seven 
years,and he painted all my scenery, and played 
my first old man into the bargain, for fifteen shil- 
lingsa week,” 


Anyhow, when Turner did admire Mr. Leitch’s 
work, or perhaps when he saw that support was 
really needed, no one could have been more 
prompt to stand up for its merit. 

Qn one occasion when Mr. Leitch had sent a 
picture—perhaps the ‘ Villa of Lucullus’—to 
the Academy, a number of Academicians were 
standing before it. Stanfield exclaimed, ‘* That ’s 
aprig from the ‘Temple of Jupiter.’” Callcott 
added, ‘‘It certainly is taken from Claude.” 
Redgrave denied this, and said, ‘‘ No, he got 
it from Poussin”; but Turner growled and 
muttered, ‘‘Cut away! Cut away! The 
moment a man does something a little better 
than his neighbours, all you fellows try to find 
out that he has stolen it from some one else.” 


“I” (Mr. Leitch is, of course, the speaker) “gave 
lessons to Miss Charlotte Fawkes and often talked 
with her about Turner. One day she said she would 
write and ask him to give me leave to visit his 
studio, which at that time I had never seen. She 
was then staying in town. I thanked her, and said 
that if he gave his permission in writing I should 
like his autograph. She laughed and said, ‘Oh, I’m 
afraid I can’t promise you that. Turner won't write ; 

e knows that —— mude fifteenpence by selling a 
letter of his as an autograph,’ Turner did not write 
—he ran into Miss Fawkes’s house and said, ‘ Tell 
Mr. Leitch that he may go to my studio—I am 
80ing out of town—I have given orders that he is to 
be admitted.” _‘And this,’ said Miss Fawkes to me, 
you may think a great favour, for he never lets 
any artist go into his studio, and won’t have any- 
thing todo with any of them if he can help it. He 

las never forgiven two artists who were in his 
studio and rubbed off some of his paint to discover 
one of his secrets. He saw them doing it, through 
slittle window he has which commands the studio.’ 

Went to the studio. It was a cold miserable place. 

18 pictures were in a frightful state of neglect. I 
Was obliged to keep up my umbrella all the time 2 
pork the gallery, for the rain came in through the 


the On another occasion,” said Mr. Leitch, “1 went to 
e gallery in this “Zz: I met D. O. Hill in London, 
and he said to me, ‘ Have you the privilege of going 





actually hanging in tatters. 
each other while there, for we were afraid of the 
little window which Turner used as a peep-hole ; but 
when we got out of the house, D. O. Hill said to me, 
‘The worst is that there is a sad story about that 

icture. Mr. Peel, afterwards Sir Robert Peei, gave 

urner a commission to paint it for him for 350 gs. 
He called to see it in the studio before it went to the 
exhibition, and did not like it, but said nothing. 
When he got home he wrote to Turner to say that 
he was extremely disappointed with the picture, and 
that he did not intend to take it. Turner wrote back 
to say that if he did not hear from Mr. Peel to the 
contrary before the close of the exhibition he would 
consider the bargain at an end. At the close of the 
exhibition Mr. Peel was in the Royal Academy, and 
met Sir G. Beaumont and a number of influential 
Academicians, and they all talked about this picture. 
‘It’s nothing but a beggarly imitation of Claude,’ 
said one [who does not appear to have been influ- 
enced by any feeling of brotherhood], ‘and if I were 
you, Peel, I’d have nothing to do with it.’ But —— 
(name forgotten), who was one of the number, 
spoke up and said, ‘ If you gave him the commission 
you ought to take the picture!’ and Mr. Peel said 
that if —— thought so, he would take it. He wrote 
therefore to Turner, and said that he would take it. 
Turner wrote back to say that not having heard 
from Mr. Peel before the end of the exhibition, he 
begged to inform him that the price of the picture 
was now five hundred guineas. To this letter Mr. 
Peel returned no answer.” 

I do not agree with Mr. D. O. Hill in regard. 
ing this as a sad story. On the contrary, it is a 
pleasant one, for it shows that Turner had on 
occasion a full share of proper pride and dignity, 
and that he cannot have been so sordid as his 
detractors wish us to believe, or he would not 
have closed the transaction thus. Mr. Leitch 
evidently held an unfavourable opinion on this 
point. I give his stories, but I give them 
with a certain amount of protest. His truth- 
fulness was above suspicion, but his judgment 
may have been somewhat warped, or he and 
others also may have allowed themselves to 
regard what were mere flashes of ill temper or 
lapses into ill manners as deeply rooted vices 
of character. 

On each of the occasions when Mr. Leitch 
went to Queen Anne Street Turner was out, 
and most of the stories we hear go to prove that 
he generally was out when mere visitors called 
and any claim was likely to be made on his hos- 
pitality. One objectionable story in which a leg 
of mutton appears has already been told by 
Thornbury. Mr. Leitch’s reminiscences supply 
another—a leg of mutton always does seem to 
play the part of central figure in these pictures 
of reluctant hospitality. 

“Turner,” said Mr. Leitch, “ was very fond of 
painting the North Loch (near Edinburgh), and 
when there used to like to run and get his dinner 
with Mr. Thomson of Duddingston, and spoke. of 
it as ‘ making the little distance’ between his house 
and the Loch. He did this very srequeatly, and 
always with great pleasure. One day Mr. Thom- 
son said to him, ‘ Turner, I mean to have a dinner 
with you in Queen Anne Street when I come up to 
London. I shall be there next month.’ Turner at 
once responded, ‘ But itis very uncertain whether 
I shall be there.’ Thomson said, ‘Oh, but you 
must be there; I’ll wait till you are.’ ‘You had 
much better get your dinner at your own hotel,’ 
urged Turner. Mr. Thomson, however, with the 
questionable taste not uncommon at that period, 
said, ‘But I want to make the little distance 
between my hotel and your house.’ ‘You will get 
your dinner more comfortably at any place than 
at my house,’ said Turner. ‘Dine at your own 
hotel.’ But the other answered _ ‘I want to 
dine with you.’ ‘Well, come to my house then if 

ou like,’ said Turner, ‘but dine before you come.’ 

hen Thomson arrived in London he went to 
Queen Anne Street and made Turner fix aday for this 
too-much-talked-of dinner. Before the day arrived, 
however, Thomson met Rogers, who told him 
that Sir Walter Scott was in town, and that he and 
Sir Walter and some friends were going to dine at 
Richmond, and invited him to join the party. 
‘But I can’t!’ replied Thomson. ‘I am going to 
dine with Turner,’ ‘With Turner!’ cried Rogers. 
‘You will get a very bad dinner!’ Then they 
pressed him to go to Kichmond with them, and 


Miss Charlotte Fawkes, as has been already 
told, was the person who introduced Mr. Leitch 
to Turner, for the evening at Mr. Pickersgill’s 
did not tend to promote the acquaintance. The 
Fawkeses of Farnley were all very kind to Mr. 
Leitch. 

“TI knew the family very well,” he said. “I gave 
lessons to Mrs. Wrangham and her sisters, They 
told me a great deal about Turner. They re- 
membered him when they were little girls of ten 
or twelve, and how afraid they were of him if they 
happened to come upon him in the grounds, and 
how he always said, ‘ Go away, you little baggages!’ 
When Turner’s bed-room door was open, they saw 
cords spread across the room as in that of a washer- 
woman, and papers tinted with pink, and blue, and 
yellow, hanging on themtodry, Turner always had 
a sitting-room and bed-room provided for him at 
Farnley, and Mr. Fawkes gave orders that he was to 
be received in them even if he himself were absent. 
This consideration on the part of Mr. Fawkes did 
not seem to develope corresponding generosity in 
Turner. On one occasion when Mr. Fawkes and his 
son Major Fawkes were going out shooting, they 
overtook Turner, going out with a sketching-stool 
and folio in his hands. They all walked a little way 
together, and came to a place where a dead buck was 
lying. The keepers had shot it, and they and their 
firelocks made a very striking group, Mr, Fawkes 
said, ‘Turner, I wish you would make a note of that 
for me. It is very picturesque.’ Turner pulled 
a aw sketch-book from his waistcoat pocket, and 
quickly made what Mr, Fawkes desired. At night 
Mr. Fawkes said, ‘ Mind, Turner, don’t forget to 
give me the sketch you made for me to-day.’ Long 
afterwards, when Major Fawkes was_ looking 
through his father’s papers after his death, he 
found a note which showed that Mr. Fawkes had 
paid Turner ten guineas for it.” 


The charitable and much more probable con- 
clusion, however, is that Turner had made 
another and more important sketch from the 
first slight one. 

“One of Mr. Fawkes’s daughters told me [Mr. 
Leitch] that she was copying one of Turner’s draw- 
ings and had a great deal of difficulty with one 
part of it, Her father saw how worried she was 
about it and said, ‘ Jane, don’t fret your life out about 
that drawing. You are going up to London in a day 
or two ; you are taking Mr. Turner his box of game, 
and ever so many other things; just take them to 
him yourself and give my kind compliments, and 
ask him as a great favour to tell you his secret for 
doing this.’ So ‘Jane’ went with her good gifts, 
and was shown into the dull, dismal parlour, and 
then she gave her father’s message. Turner 
answered her, ‘ Make my kindest respects to Mr. 
Fawkes, and tell him that the only secret I have got 
is d——d hard work.’ Not deterred by this, she ven- 
tured to ask him another question, There were 
some very curious lights on the edges of some leaves 
in the drawing, and she begged him to tell her how 
they were done. ‘ Keep it all wet, and go that way,’ 
said he, jerking about with his thumb nail.” 


The last of Mr. Leitch’s recollections relates 
to his dealings with some of Turner’s engravers : 


“There was a certain poor engraver called 
Quilley, who had a wife and a large family. He 
was in great distress, and some of his friends thought 
that if he could get a fine picture of Turner's to 
engrave it would make his name known and help 
him. He went to see Turner, who gave him the 
‘Fishing Boat off Calais’ to do (I think in mezzo- 
tint); but he never paid him more than fifteen 
shillings a week for his work, and when it was done 
insisted on having thirty proofs, when the rule is 
eight, and his having these did Quilley no good at 
all, for Turner stuffed them away in the cellar of 
his house, and nobody saw-them for years. He got 
his things so beautifully engraved by terrifying the 
men out of their wits. If anything was wrong he 
used to cry out,‘Where is Mr. Heath? Send Mr. 
Heath to me!’ And they always expected to be 
dismissed immediately. Allen and Lupton have 
both told me what a fright they used to be in when 
Turner appeared.” 

Here end these fragments saved from the 
storehouse of Mr. Leitch’s memory. They are 
unhappily very one-sided, and though I feel it 
dishonest to withhold anecdotes which tell 
against the hero of them, I feel also that I must 
' give two from other sources which are equally 
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true, but show Turner in a more amiable light. 
This was told me by Dr. Fripp :— 

“Some of my friends were extremely intimate 
with Turner, and say that be was one of the very 
kindest of men. The head of their family bought 
his drawings, and always paid for them by sending 
a blank cheque—a confidence which Turner never 
by any chance abused, but which never could have 
been shown to any man who was not of an honour- 
able and generous nature.” 

A second glimpse of him obtained in a conver- 
sation with Mr. Halstead shows that he was as 

rompt and anxious to make amends for un- 
chee as it was in the power of his reserved 
and tongue-tied nature to be. 

“Turner and I,” he said, “had many a quarrel. He 
used to be so angry with me because I[ broke up his 
‘ Libers,’ and sold the plates separately. He could 
not stand that. One day in my shop in Bond Street 
we had a worse quarrel than ever, and he went out 
furious, having used very strong language. I had a 
corner by my window which commanded the street, 
and from whence I could see all that passed. Being 
much overcome by what had happened, I crept into 
that with a paper, and tried to read. He saw me 
from the outside, and po, came running back 
into the shop and said, ‘ Well, God bless you! God 
bless you!’ ‘ Your words come very pleasantly, sir,’ 
said I, ‘after a most unpleasant morning!’ ‘God 
bless you !’ said he once more, and ran off.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that it is not too 
late to find persons who will tell us other facts 
illustrative of the better side of Turner's 
character, or disprove those which have been 
told in disparagement of it. Surely there is a 
possibility of such persons being found even 
yet. If not, or if their evidence goes the 
other way, all that will be left to us will be to 
deplore the injury that must at some time have 
been done to a fine and generous nature. Fine 
and generous it must surely have been, or he 
could never have entered into such intimate 
communion with nature, or have produced the 
noble work he did. And yet another plea might 
be made for him. Even if he were so thrifty as 
to be called mean and sordid, it was not for 
himself that he hoarded money, but for the poor 
and defeated of his own profession ; and if he 
were a recluse, it must be remembered that he 
could never have been the man he was if during 
his whole life he had not made nature his sole 
companion and friend. 


N.B.—The story of Peel’s picture is differently 
told by Redgrave—which version is true I know 
not. I give Mr. Leitch’s as he gave it to me. 
They are perhaps not incompatible. 








Fine-Brt Gossiy. 

GERMAN papers announce with evident gratifi- 
cation the fact that Murillo’s celebrated picture 
the ‘Death of Santa Clara’ has been purchased 
from the Earl of Dudley, for the picture gallery 
at Dresden, for the sum of 3,0001. 

Mr. GLEEsoN Wuite, who has edited the 
Studio from the first, has resigned his post. He 
will be succeeded by Mr. Charles Holme, the 
proprietor of the magazine. 


An exhibition of drawings in black and white, 
chiefly the work of the youngest English school, 
is announced for the 17th inst. at the rooms of 
the Royal Institute of Water-Colour Painters in 
Piccadilly. The exhibition will consist chiefly 
of drawings made for Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
Co., to whom we are indebted for illustrated 
editions of the ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ and of Jane 
Austen and our older novelists. Among the 
artists represented will be found Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, Mr. Anning Bell, Mr. J. D. Batten, 
Mr. Cubitt Cooke, Mr. Walter Crane, Miss 
Erichsen, Mr. Granville Fell, Mr. William 
Hyde, Miss Bertha Newcombe, Mr. Herbert 
Railton, Mr. F. C. Tilney, Mr. E. J. Wheeler, 
and other names, some of which are new to us. 


Messrs. CassELt’s fine-art publications in- 
clude ‘The Tidal Thames,’ by Grant Allen, 
illustrated by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A.,—‘ Cats 
and Kittens,’ by Henriette Ronner, text by 





Marius Vachon, translated by Clara Bell, illus- 
trated,—a popular edition of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ with Doré’s illustrations,—‘The Seven 
Ages of Man,’ reproductions from original 
photographs,—the Magazine of Art for 1894,— 
and ‘ European Pictures of the Year 1894.’ 


THE design for the municipal buildings in 
Edinburgh, referred to in our last number, was 
not by Mr. Tatham, but Mr. Statham, the editor 
of the Builder as well as of the publication 
reviewed. 


TuHE latest edition of Vasari’s ‘ Lives,’ namely, 
that edited in nine volumes by the veteran 
Gaetano Milanesi, although its completion is of 
comparatively such recent date, has never satis- 
fied the needs of exact students in the matter 
of critical as distinguished from documentary 
research. Even in the latter respect so much 
important work has been done since its publica- 
tion that a new edition, with a commentary 
really on the level of the best contemporary 
knowledge, is urgently to be desired. Such an 
edition is now about to be undertaken by Cav. 
Adolfo Venturi, of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction at Rome; nor could any one be 
found more fitted for the task alike by fulness 
of knowledge and impartiality of judgment. 
Signor Venturi proposes to issue in the first 
instance, as a specimen of the intended edition, 
the lives of Gentile da Fabriano and Vittore 
Pisano, with a full apparatus of notes and com- 
ments. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“ My attention bas been drawn toa slight error 
in your ‘ Fine-Art Gossip’ of the 25th of August. 
It was not the Duchess of Orleans, as_ there 
stated, but the Princess Marie, her daughter, whose 
statue of Joan of Arc added so notably to her 
deserved celebrity as a sculptress, This remarkable 
work, completed before she had reached her twen- 
tieth year, is referred to in the last paragraph of an 
interesting article (believed to be from the late 
Lord Stanhope’s pen) in the Quarterly Review for 
March, 1842, the reproduction of which may not be 
thought superfluous : ‘ Of Joan’s person no authentic 
resemblance now remains. A statue to her memory 
had been raised upon the bridge at Orleans, at the 
sole charge—so said the inscription—of the matrons 
and maids of that city; this probably preserved 
some degree of likeness, but unfortunately perished 
in the religious wars of the sixteenth century. There 
is no portrait extant ; the two earliest engravings 
are of 1606 and 1612, and they greatly differ 
from each other. Yet who would not readily 
ascribe to Joan in fancy the very form and 
features so exquisitely moulded by a young 
princess? Who that has ever trodden the gorgeous 
galleries of Versailles has not fondly lingered before 
that uoble work of art—before that touching im- 
personation of the Christian heroine —the head 
meekly bended, and the hands devoutly clasping 
the sword in sign of the cross, but firm resolution 
imprinted on that close-pressed mouth, and beaming 
from that lofty brow! Whose thoughts, as he 
paused to gaze, and gaze again, might not sometimes 
wander from old times to the present, and turn to 
the sculptress—sprung from the same Royal lineage 
which Joan had risen in arms to restore—so highly 
gifted in talent, in fortunes, in hopes of happiness, 
yet doomed to an end so grievous and untimely ? 
Thus the statue has grown to be a monument, not 
only to the memory of the Maid, but to her own ; 
thus future generations in France—all those at least 
who know how to prize either genius or goodness 
in woman — will love to blend together the two 
names—the female artist with the female warrior— 
MARY OF WURTEMBERG and JOAN OF ARC.’” 


A staTvE of the late murdered President of 
the French Republic is to be erected at Molay, 
where the Carnot family came from ; a second 
anes will be built on the Place Cassini, 

ice. 


WE read with the greatest apprehension that 
the French authorities, ever too exacting in 
that respect, intend to ‘‘restore” the famous 
Romanesque church of Notre Dame at St. Di¢ 
in the Vosges. It is to be feared that this 


proceeding will not be less drastic than that 
which befell that still more magnificent Roman- 
esque relic the cathedral at Chartres, where 
two inches of the whole surface of the building 
were cut away, with what results as to the 


—_—— 
reveals of the windows and the mouldings it ig 
easy to imagine. 

Tue French journals assert that Ayj 
hitherto so interesting on account of its anti. 
quity and the historic veracity of its streets ang 
public and private buildings, ranging as they do 
from Roman, Gothic, and Renaissance times, ig 
to be adapted, as Rome, Florence, and Paris 
have been, to ‘‘modern requirements.” It jg 
actually proposed to restore the very important 
Roman amphitheatre at Orange, the best pre. 
served relic of its class, in order annually to 
hold within its arena performances of classic 
plays. That the time-injured portions of the 
amphitheatre should be preserved and eyen 
repaired is certainly desirable, and antiquaries 
who are artists will not protest against revivals 
of the antique dramas, but ‘‘ restoration” jg 
quite another thing. 


Dr. Orsi, in this year’s archeological cam. 
paign in the province of Syracuse, in Sicily, has 
explored three localities, viz., some fresh ground 
in the necropolis of the ‘‘ Fusco,” a necropolis of 
the second Siculan period belonging to the city 
of Thapsos, and the Christian catacombs of §, 
Giovanni. The tombs found at the ‘ Fusco” 
in very large numbers all belong to the most 
ancient period of Syracuse ; and however subject 
to dispute may be the chronology of that town, 
Dr. Orsi attributes them to the end of the 
eighth or the beginning of the seventh cen. 
tury B.c. They contained many earthenware 
ossuaries of geometric style, some of which 
recall the Dipylon type; a number of small 
lekythoi of proto-Corinthian style, both geometric 
and zoomorphic ; as well as some vases orna- 
mented either with geometric designs or animals, 
Amongst the small objects found as gravegoods 
were some scarabei in paste, metal fibula in 
bone or amber sheaths, boat-shaped fibule of 
bronze, which are rarely found in Greek tombs, 
and a silver necklace with large pearls of dis- 
coidal form. Many of the sepultures had been 
rifled in barbaric times, when the invaders 
buried their dead in the necropolis, violating 
the Greek tombs and placing fresh corpses 
therein without completely emptying the graves 
of their contents, save those of intrinsic value. 
The barbarian remains found in this necropolis 
seem to belong to the fifth to the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. 


In the necropolis of Thapsos, in the peninsula 
of Magnisi, a large quantity of pottery, both 
Mycenzean and of native Siculan art, has been 
found. But the most remarkable feature of 
this cemetery is the architectural decorations of 
the entrances to the tombs, such as are not 
found in any necropolis of this period. Some 
objects, as the pearls in paste and bronze arms, 
leave us in doubt whether they are of Phent- 
cian origin or of genuine Mycenzan make. 


Tue catacombs of S. Giovanni, the explora- 
tion of which was begun last year, have yielded 
in this campaign about a hundred new inscrip- 
tions, of which one bears the name of a bishop 
of Syracuse not hitherto known. 


At Delphi, during the eacavations of the 
last few weeks, several new statues have been 
found. One represents a woman, and is of an 
ancient style of art, but very well preserved. 
Another in fragments, without head and legs, 
represents a man of heroic size, and is of the 
Alexandrine period. It is intended by the 
Greek Government to establish a separate 
| museum at Delphi for the objects discovered 
| there. 


In the island of Poros the excavations of the 
Swedish archeologist Dr. Samuel Wide ag 
brought to light both periboloi of the temple 
Poseidon, viz., both the more ancient and the 
later one. In the more recent peribulos = 
found two magnificent stow formed by @ double 
row of marble columns. The objects dis- 
covered have been placed in the museum 4 
Athens. 
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— 
M. anp Mapame CHANTRE have returned to 

France, having successfully concluded their 

archeological expedition to Asia Minor. 


Aw archeological congress has been held at 
Serajevo, in Bosnia, the members of which made 
an excursion to Kussonovici, where they opened 
three tumuli. 


Tae Congress for Christian Archzeology at 
Gpalato passed a resolution at its closing plenary 
session for the publication of a work on the 
Christian inscriptions in Austria-Hungary and 
in Bosnia. It also expressed a wish that 
Christian archzeology should be made a matter 
of instruction in the theological faculties of the 
universities and in classical seminaries. The 
next Congress is to be held in 1897 at Ravenna. 











MUSIC 


—— 


Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present 
Time. By A. Ehrlich. (Grevel & Co.)—In its 
outward appearance this volume “is attractive, 
and it might be regarded as a suitable present 
for young students of the pianoforte ; but un- 
fortunately it is impossible to speak in very 
favourable terms respecting the contents. There 
are 116 biographical sketches and 114 portraits, 
most of the latter being fairly recognizable, but 
many of the former of little value, owing to the 
author’s seeming disinclination to speak critically 
concerning the special attributes of the execu- 
tants he includes in his series. Of some he 
speaks only in the most general terms, render- 
ing it difficult, if not impossible, for youthful 
readers to cull any iuformation calculated to 
prove serviceable in the course of study. A 
more positive defect is the failure to recognize 
such precursors of the pianoforte as the harp- 
sichord and clavichord, Bach, Rameau, and 
Domenico Scarlatti being numbered among the 
musicians who have gained lasting fame in con- 
nexion with the modern key-board instrument. 
But the gravest fault it is necessary to find with 
the book is the loose literary style—ungram- 
matical sentences, and slips of the pen which 
are generally, but not always justifiably, termed 
“printers’ errors,” being unpleasantly numerous. 

ere is a choice sample of English, the artist 
referred to being the late Hans von Biilow: 
“After having visited Richard Wagner in his 
exile at Zurich in the year 1850, who gave him 
ready advice concerning his future career, and 
practical instruction in the art of conducting 
at the town theatre at Zurich, Wagner recom- 
mended him to Liszt.” Of Tausig we read that 
“no one of the modern school has surpassed 
him, and although Anton Rubinstein is an in- 
comparable pianist, yet is playing is not always 
faultless which never occurred to Tausig, not- 
withstanding the magical brilliancy of his execu- 
tion.” The fact that Herr Ehrlich has passed 
such words as ‘‘caracter,” ‘‘ accompaniist,” 
“contratictions,” ‘‘conversatism,” &c., affords 
further indication of his imperfect acquaintance 
with the English language. The title-page states 
that the volume was printed in Germany ; if 
the author makes any further contribution to 
musical literature, he would do well to have his 
matter carefully corrected in Great Britain. 


We have received Parsifal : the Argument, the 
Musical Drama, and the Mystery, by Charles T. 
Gatty (Schott & Co.), in which the various 
features of Wagner’s sacred musical drama are 
treated in a somewhat amateurish, but intelligent 
and interesting manner; Military Music: a 
History of Wind Instrument Bands, by J. A. 
Kappey (Boosey & Co.), a well-printed and well- 

und quarto volume, in which the subject is 
dealt with not exhaustively, but carefully ; and 
Wl. xlvi. of the Musical Standard, being the 
int of a new series of this old-established 
journal, and containing portraits and other 
well-executed illustrations, in addition to sacred 
‘ompositions for church and chapel use. 









Musical Gossiy, 


Tue orchestral rehearsals for the Hereford 
Festival were held in the Queen’s Hall on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, and the festival will take 
place on Tuesday and the three following days 
next week. We have already given an outline 
of the programme, and we are pleased to learn 
that the meeting promises to be highly success- 
ful financially as well as artistically. 


An exhibition of subjects related to musical 
art will be held at the Westminster Aquarium in 
December and January next, and it is hoped 
that a comprehensive and interesting loan col- 
lection will be on view. 

THE London Choral Union is the title of a 
new society which has arranged to give four 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesdays, 
November 13th, December 18th, February 26th, 
and April 30th. The works selected are ‘The 
Messiah,’ ‘Elijah,’ ‘St. Paul,’ ‘The Golden 


Legend,’ and a new cantata ‘The Ballad of | 


Carmillian,’ by Mr. Davidson Arnott. The 
orchestra and choir will number four hundred, 
and the conductor will be Mr. James W. Lewis. 
The proceeds of the performances will be de- 
voted to charitable purposes. 

Ir is said that Mr. Sims Reeves may give one 
or two concerts in London during the autumn, 
and also undertake a brief provincial tour. 


THE two Scottish rival orchestras have wisely 
coalesced, so that the competition which proved 
so injurious last season will be avoided in 
future. 


orchestral and Mr. Joseph Bradley the instru- 
mental performances. 

Herr Ricuter’s provincial tour with his 
orchestra of ninety-two instruments will com- 
mence at Huddersfield on October 9th, and 
terminate at Brighton on the 22nd. The 
London concerts will be given at St. James’s 
Hall on October 8th and 15th, and at the 
Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of the 20th. 


Sicnor Verpr has written a new ballet and 
a processional march, and has revised the finale 
of the third act of his ‘Otello’ for the pro- 
duction in Paris, which will take place towards 
the end of next month. 


Herr HvumpPerninck’s opera ‘ Hansel und 
Gretel’ is meeting with success everywhere in 
Germany. It has already been performed, or 
promised, at nearly thirty theatres. 

At the Dresden Court Theatre during the 
past season sixty-four operas by thirty-six 
composers were presented, Wagner, as usual, 
heading the list with forty-nine performances 
of ten works. Mascagni came next with twenty- 
two performances of three operas. The novelties 
by Rubinstein, Pittrich, and Umlauft were not 
successful. 


Hanpew’s ‘Joshua,’ which is a favourite 


oratorio in Germany, was recently performed | 


at Landau in the Palatinate, with new additional 
accompaniments by Herr Richard Schefter. 


Dr. Hetnrich RIEMANN i d i 1. | : 
ary remains of the | even taken the part of Harlequin on the 


lecting and editing the literary remains of the 


late Hans von Biilow. They date chiefly from | 
the early part of his career, and were contri- | 





Mr. Manns will not return to Scotland | 
next season, but Mr. Henschel will conduct the | 





berger, and herself the music instructress of 
the present Queen Regent of Spain for a space 
of three years. 








DRAMA 


——— 


David Garrick. By Joseph Knight, F.S.A. 


With Etched Portrait by W. Boucher 

from a Painting by Gainsborough in the 

Possession of Mrs. Kay. (Kegan Paul 

& Co.) 

Mr. Knicur’s life of Garrick is by far 
the best history that has yet appeared of 
our great actor’s professional career, and 
the writer’s long experience of theatrical 
affairs as well as his intimate acquaintance 
with the whole range of dramatic literature 
render him an unrivalled authority on the 
subject. 

We propose in this article to deal chiefly 
with Mr. Knight’s account of Garrick as 
actor and manager, and we shall turn at 
once to his journey to London, in 1736 7, 
with his former schoolmaster, Samuel John- 
son, ‘‘ where I came,” said Johnson, alludin: 
in jest to the subject in after days, “ wit 
twopence halfpenny in my pocket, and thou, 
Davy, with three halfpence in thine.” 

Not long after Garrick’s arrival in 
London, he set up business as a wine 
merchant, and Foote, in the days of Gar- 
rick’s prosperity, used to amuse the com- 
pany by speaking of him in Durham 
Yard with three quarts of vinegar in 
the cellar, calling himself a wine merchant. 
Durham Yard was in the neighbour- 
hood of the theatres, and Mr. Knight tells 
us that Garrick soon became “a_verit- 
able denizen of Bohemia, an associate of 
actors, a frequenter of green-rooms, and the 


_ avowed lover of a reigning actress.” Before 


long he formed a friendship with Macklin, 
and his connexion with the stage was drawn 
still closer ‘‘when, onthe 15th April, 1740, for 


| the benefit of his friend, and subsequent 


manager, Henry Giffard, Garrick’s ‘ Lethe’ 
was performed at Drury Lane.” 

The final decision of adopting the stage 
as a profession was at length determined on, 
and Garrick made his memorable appearance 
as Richard at the playhouse in Ayliffe Street 
Goodman’s Fields, when it was announced 
that the part of King Richard would be 


' taken ‘‘ by a gentleman (who never appeared 


on any stage)....’’ The assertion that this 
was Garrick’s first appearance was not quite 
accurate. He had already been seen at 
Ipswich; there is a tradition of a per- 


| formance of Fielding’s ‘Mock Doctor’ at 


St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell; and he had 


boards of Goodman’s Fields Theatre itself. 
It is certain, however, that he was unknown 


buted originally to various newspapers and | to the general public. None of the per- 


reviews. 


THE time for sending in operas competing for 
the Luitpoldpreis has been extended by the 
Intendance of the Hoftheater at Munich until 
September Ist, 1895. The prize for the best 
opera, which is to be in German, amounts to 
6,000 marks, and the awards will be made 
known on March 12th, 1896, being the seventy- 
fifth birthday of the Prince Regent Luitpold. 


Tae Kammervirtuosin Gabriele Frankl-Joél, 
who enjoyed in Austria and Germany a great 
reputation as a pianist, has just died at Hietzing, 
near Vienna, at the age of forty-six. She was 
a pupil of Brahms, Goldmark, and Hellmes- 





formers who acted with Garrick on this 
occasion rose to eminence in the profession, 
except Miss Hippisley, who was later on a 
member of Garrick’s company at Drury 
Lane. Mrs. Giffard, the manager’s wife, 
played Lady Anne, a part which on 
Garrick’s last appearance as Richard, in 
1776, was taken by Mrs. Siddons. 

Garrick’s extraordinary success on this 
famous evening is too well known to require 
any detailed description. There is no 
similar instance on record, unless, per- 
haps, in the case of Betterton ; but little is 
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known of his early career beyond the fact that 
on joining the theatre he at once advanced to 
the front ranks of the profession. Garrick’s 
first success was followed by others as 
Hamlet, Othello, and King Lear; and on 
the night of his second benefit (February 
18th, 1742) he gave a proof of his marvel- 
lous versatility by appearing on the same 
evening as King Lear, and as Johnny in 
the ‘Comical Rivals.’ The town talked of 
nothing but the genius of the young actor, 
and the theatre was nightly filled with 
audiences, among which sometimes, accord- 
ing to a letter from Gray to Chute, a dozen 
dukes were seen on the same evening. The 
Duke of Argyll, who had probably often 
seen Betterton, declared that Garrick was 
superior to his great predecessor; Mr. Pitt 
spoke of Garrick as the best actor that the 
English stage had produced. This chorus 
of praise was swelled by such experienced 
judges as Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Porter, 
while old Cibber reluctantly confessed that 
the lad was clever. Even Pope (worn out 
by long illness and prematurely old) was 
induced by Lord Orrery to visit Goodman’s 
Fields, and declared that the young actor 
“‘never had his equal, and never will.” 
‘¢ Tn this first season,” writes Mr. Knight, 


‘*Garrick appears to have acted about one 
hundred and forty times, playing eighteen 
different characters...... Before the most culti- 
vated and exigent audiences that London could 
supply, a young wine merchant, twenty-four 
years of age, with no more stage information 
than he could pick up, established a reputation 
that placed him foremost among the actors of 
his day. The width of range he exhibited is 
almost unparalleled.” 


At the end of May, 1742, the Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre was closed, never to be re- 
opened, and Garrick went for a short pro- 
fessional visit to Ireland. For the next few 
years Garrick was a salaried actor at Drury 
Lane Theatre, of which in 1747 he became 
part proprietor, and practically manager. 
This position he held for thirty years, with 
great reputation to himself, and to the ad- 
vantage both of the profession and the 
public. Garrick’s long and brilliant career 
as actor and manager came to a close on 
the 10th of June, 1776, when, as Don Felix 
in ‘The Wonder,’ he took his last farewell 
of the public. We agree with Mr. Knight 
that the selection of ‘The Wonder’ for this 
occasion appears curious. At one time 
Garrick thought of giving ‘ Richard III.,’ 
which would have been highly appropriate. 
If he was unwilling to play in a part 
too exacting for such a trying occasion, it 
would surely have been more suitable 
to have appeared as Archer or Ranger, 
which were, perhaps, his most successful 
light characters, and both of them great 
favourites with the public. ‘The Wonder’ 
is, however, tolerably amusing, and when 
the piece came to an end, Garrick spoke 
a few words of farewell to the audience. 
‘“‘His address,” we read, ‘‘the delivery of 
which was disturbed with tears, was quiet 
and effective, and was, of course, well re- 
ceived. At the close, Garrick quitted for 
ever the stage, the brightest ornament of 
which he had long been.” 

Garrick, who survived his retirement 
about two years and a half, died on the 
20th of January, 1779. He was buried 


with great splendour in Westminster Abbey, 





and among the crowd of peers and eminent 
men who attended the ceremony was seen 
old Johnson, standing at the foot of the 
grave, bathed in tears, and forgetting for 
the time at least his suspicions and jealousy 
that had occasionally impaired the good 
relations with his old friend. Garrick’s 
death was quickly followed by that of his 
favourite brother. ‘George Garrick,” writes 
Mr. Knight, “‘ the faithful friend, brother, 
and servant, survived but a few days.” 
Garrick was always “wanting” him, and 
when the cause of George’s death was asked 
the touching joke was made, ‘‘ David wanted 
him.” 

It has generally been thought that Gar- 
rick’s rapid accession to fame was due to 
his freedom from the conventional manners 
of the stage, and to what Mr. Knight ap- 
propriately calls his ‘‘natural delivery.” 
But we now learn that ‘‘this was at best 
but a recovery,” and further on we read :— 


‘Tt is obvious from the words of Aston that 
Betterton and the great actors of his period 
were free from this vice [an unnatural tone], 
and we know that soon after the appearance of 
Garrick it died...... The utmost service, then, 
with which Garrick’s Richard can be credited 
is the restoration of a natural delivery which 
had fallen into disuse.” 


In an extract from the Champion, written 
soon after Garrick’s first appearance 
at Goodman’s Fields, we are told that 
“ his yrs action is never super- 
fluous, awkward, or too frequently re- 
peated.” This criticism, though strangely 
worded, tells us a good deal. In stating 
that the actor was never superfluous, the 
writer, of course, means that Garrick’s 
gestures on the stage never went beyond 
what they would have been in real life. 
Very high praise, too, is implied by the 
statement that the action was not ‘too 
frequently repeated.’ It is a common 
defect of some English actors of the present 
time, if any gesture obtains the appro- 
bation of the audience, to repeat it several 
times for the obvious purpose of gaining 
fresh applause. We remember some years 
ago seeing a performance at a London 
theatre of Alfred de Musset’s masterpiece, 
‘Tl ne faut jurer de rien.” In the scene 
where Cécile (imprisoned in the summer 
house for some trifling offence) implores 
the assistance of the Abbé, our readers will 
remember that he longs to release the girl, 
but displays considerable hesitation, as he 
feels that it would be wrong to interfere. M. 
Got, who on the occasion in question played 
the Abbé, expressed his embarrassment and 
indecision by a slight shrug of the shoulders, 
with his right arm raised and partly 
extended, the hand half opened, and thumb 
raised and bent back. The admirable 
manner in which the great French actor 
performed this common but significant 
gesture elicited a burst of applause, con- 
tinued for some time in the hope that the 
action would be repeated. But M. Got is 
far too great an artist to commit such a 
blunder, and we feel sure that Garrick would 
have been equally reticent. 

Garrick’s natural advantages were un- 
doubtedly very great. His figure was a 
model of strength and symmetry. His 
movements were easy and graceful. It is 
difficult to conceive a countenance more 
intelligent than Garrick’s, and his features 





were singularly mobile. His eyes were 
and expressive, the pupil dark, and set off 
as we learn from a contemporary descrip. 
tion, “‘ with a due proportion of white, that 
gives to its every motion a brilliancy, g 
distinctness, a life, that speaks in every 
glance.” Reynolds, however, with his 
knowledge of the sources of artistic eff 
pointed out that ‘‘ Garrick’s eye without the 
action of the mouth would not fascinate.” 
We imagine that Garrick’s facial oy. 
pression was sometimes unintentionally 
exaggerated. His power of personating the 
character he was representing was such 
that he became absorbed in the story of the 
play, and his strong emotion was quickly 
reflected in his face, before even the words 
came from his lips. 

The plays in which Garrick failed were 
few, and those in which he succeeded were 
so numerous that it is not easy to decide on 
which were his most successful characters, 
Mr. Knight seems to imply, and we think 
rightly, that Archer, Ranger, and 
King Lear were the parts in which he 
excelled. It was on the occasion of Gar. 
rick’s acting in ‘King Lear’ at some state 
performance, when royalty was present in 
the theatre, that one of the two sentries on 
the stage was so overcome with emotion 
that he forgot the duty on which he was 
engaged, and blubbered like a child. 

Mr. Knight speaks in high praise of 
Garrick’s management of the theatre, and 
it was without doubt very successful, owing 
to the reformations which he introduced and 
to the strict discipline enforced both before 
and behind the curtain. A manager's 
position was, however, more difficult in 
Garrick’s day than at present. Playhouses 
are now very numerous, and nearly every 
actor of any pretensions aspires to, and 
obtains withoutmuch difficulty, the manage- 
ment of a theatre. Dramatic talent is con- 
sequently more spread than in the old days, 
and the competition is rather between 
theatres than between actors. The regula- 
tions, too, which affect the engagements of 
actors and the internal management of a 
playhouse are more precise, and better 
defined, than in the days of Garrick. There 
were then practically only two theatres, and 
when Garrick assumed the reins at Drury 
Lane in 1747, he had probably the strongest 
company that has ever been got together 
before or since. Among the men wer 
Barry, Macklin, Shuter, and Woodward. 
Remarkable as was this array of talent, it 
was almost surpassed by the women of the 
company, among whom were Peg Woffington, 
Mrs. Cibber, Kitty Clive, and a few months 
later Mrs. Pritchard. At least two of 
these ladies had been on intimate terms 
with their manager, which must sometimes 
have made his position rather embarrassing. 
Many of Garrick’s actors thought them- 
selves in certain characters superior to theit 
manager. Barry as Romeo, Quin as Othello, 
and Foote as Bayes were considered by theit 
own adherents to surpass Garrick. Mrs. 
Woffington’s Sir Harry Wildair was % 
much applauded that Garrick abandoned 
the part; and in fact, for the sake of har- 
mony, he often gave up favourite parts 
to other members of the company. 5 
Siddons, who, as stated above, acted at 
Drury Lane during Garrick’s last saso, 
complained in after days that she was kept 
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back through the jealousy of her manager. | 


tirely agree with Mr. Knight that 
viper my no foundation for such a 
charge. In the description of Garrick’s 
Jast season at Drury Lane in Smith’s 
‘Book fora Rainy Day,’ we find that in Gar- 
rick’s last nine performances Mrs. Siddons 
acted six times, and always in leading parts. 
As a manager Garrick was liberal, and his 
rule was firm and just. Even Mrs. Abing- 
ton, for many years the most intractable of 
his subjects, and a constant thorn in his 
side, was obliged to comply with his orders. 
“Mr, Garrick and his profession,” said 
Johnson, ‘‘have been equally indebted to 
each other. His profession made him rich, 
and he made his profession respectable.” 

In our own day Garrick has been bitterly 
assailed for his adaptations of Shakspeare, 
and Mr. Knight speaks of them in terms of 
undue severity as “‘ his Npenscsipnde ‘a. igheasJ 
disgrace.” In our own time we look upon 
Shakspeare as one of our national glories, 
and any alteration of his works is justly 
considered as a sacrilege. But for many 
years they were neglected, and looked upon 
with little favour. After the Restoration, 
during the last forty years of the seven- 
teenth century, Shakspeare’s plays were 
seldom acted. A public accustomed to the 
licentious plays of Wycherley and the 
dramatists of that time could hardly take 
much delight in ‘As You Like It’ or 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Pepys, a man 
of intelligence and a constant playgoer, 
was generally dissatisfied when he was 
present at the performance of any of 
Shakspeare’s plays. Almost the only one 
which he really admired was ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ and that was given in a mutilated 
version. A generation later, Addison, the 
first critic of his day, omits Shakspeare 
from a list of the great English poets, and 
Steele makes no mention of his name in the 
‘Vision of Parnassus.’ In Garrick’s time 
literary taste had made little advance on the 
subject, and a writer usually of such sound 
critical judgment as Goldsmith spoke of 
Shakspeare in terms of depreciation. It is 
posible that Garrick, who, at all events, 
night have cited the great name of Dryden, 
hoped to reform public opinion on the sub- 
jet by producing versions of Shakspeare 
suited to the misguided tastes of the epoch, 
and thus to create a proper appreciation of 
“the god of his idolatry.” If this was his 
Pelee, no one can say that he entirely 

ed. 


_ Of Garrick’s character in private life it 
8 not so easy to form a decisive opinion. 
Mt. Knight, with great discernment, but in 
astrain which appears to us rather too un- 
lavourable, writes :— 


“Garrick’s nature, indeed, was less complex 
wan uncommon. Vanity, the commonest and 


host pardonable, though sometimes one of the | 


most cruel of foibles, to use no stronger word, 
Was at the bottom of all Garrick’s difficulties. 
€ was, moreover, jealous, more than a little 
querulous, exigent, peppery, incapable of sus- 
tained animosity, endowed with prodigious 
Mtality, and profoundly sweet-natured, using 
¢ combined words in their highest significance. 
us 18 a combination not often encountered. 
traits were not all amiable; he was sub- 
“vient to success, and timid in the presence | 
‘atrogance or assumption, stern only with | 
“ose whom it was not worth his while to con- | 
te, and though one of the most generous 


men that ever lived, he left a not wholly unde- 
| served reputation for stinginess.” 

It may seem strange to speak of a man 
as stingy whose benefactions were so 
numerous and so princely as those of 
| Garrick, but this inconsistency is far from 
being uncommon. His chief defect appears 
to us to have been a want of moral courage, 
the consequences of which often made his 
life almost unbearable. 

Garrick had many enemies, and it was 
impossible that a man in his position should 
have been without them. His unfriendly 
relations with Goldsmith, of which Mr. 
Knight gives a very clear explanation, were 
unfortunate and unnecessary, and in this 
case it must be confessed that Garrick was 
to blame. Much of the hostility which he 
provoked was probably caused by his social 
success, an advantage often considered 
by those not equally favoured as an 
unpardonable offence. On the other hand, 
Garrick had many friends like Hogarth and 
Reynolds, with whom he always remained on 
terms of unbroken intimacy and affection. 

There is no space for further discussion 
of the subject, and we bring our article to a 
close by quoting the final paragraph in Mr. 
Knight’s valuable work :— 

‘* A curiously complex, interesting, and diver- 
sified character is that of Garrick. Fully to 
bring it before the world might have taxed his 
own powers of exposition.” 








THE WEEK. 


ComEDy.—‘ The New Woman,’ a Play in Four Acts. 
Sydney Grundy. 


Ir may perhaps be maintained that Mr. 
Grundy is the best living English repre- 
sentative of the literary drama. He has 
as yet printed, so far as we are aware, 
few of his plays. We counsel him to do 
so. They must necessarily constitute de- 
lightful reading. Not at all unpleasant are 
they to see, though they provoke on the 
stage a kind of antagonism that they would 
escape in the closet. Their dialogue is not 
seldom admirable. It is humorous, witty, 
brilliant, and, highest virtue of all, appro- 
priate. You cannot, with no loss, transfer 
the speeches from one character to another, 
as might easily be done in the case of some 
pieces that have stood high in public 
favour. So far from being impertinences, 
the best things can be turned over and over 
again in the mouth as delicacies. Mr. 
Grundy’s characters, moreover, live, are 
sentient and recognizable human beings. 
His plays, in short, amuse and delight, but 
they fail to convince. Mr. Grundy is, in 
fact, since the truth must be told, a brilliant 
writer and a poor dramatist. Give him the 
skeleton of a plot and he will give you a 
play. He lacks, however, invention, and is 
deficient in courage. To take his latest 
piece, fortunately a success, ‘The New 
Woman,’ how admirably brilliant and witty 
itis! If it were all equal to the first act, 
which is wholly satirical or emotional, and 
if it were produced in France, it would get 
its author into the Academy. But it has 
no plot whatever. Its story is banal, thrice 
told, inconsequential, English. A man of 
some position marries a sweet rustic beauty, 


By 





and forthwith wearies of his toy. Under 
her roof he makes loves to another woman, 
a “far worse,” and is surprised by her 
while so doing. The infidelity might be 


forgiven, but the wife hears and resents her 
own arraignment poured into the ears of 
another woman. ‘There is no creature so 
tiresome,” says one of our old dramatists, 
‘‘as a woman who will be loved whether a 
man will or no.” Here is the heroine’s only 
offence. He, however, an insufferable prig, 
affirms that she is not only wearisome, but 
vulgar, and is a clog on his social advance. 
Refusing a well-meant, but indelicate sug- 
gestion, on the part of the husband of her 
rival, that she should take the only revenge 
in her power—the idea seems taken from 
Margaret of Navarre—the heroine returns 
to the paternal farm, and resumes her agri- 
cultural occupations. Her husband then 
finds he has made a mistake, and, returning 
penitent, asks with Horace :— 
Quid? Si prisca redit Venus, 
Deductosque jugo cogit aéneo ? 
Si flava excutitur Chloe 

Rejectzeque patet janua Lydiz ? 
The answer is once more favourable, and all 
is once more for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. This is all. There is 
absolutely no more story than this. How 
slight it is! yet itis not more slight than 
unconvincing. Here have four people been 
playing with fire—in the case of one couple 
desperately, madly. Yet no one is burnt. 
There is no damage, not even a curtain 
singed. Those who escape may be de- 
scribed in the unedifying language of the 
late Thomas Little (we quote from recol- 
lection) :— 

Till oh! the world has seldom heard 
Of lovers who so nearly erred 

And yet—who did not. 
They go back, resume domestic life, and live 
happy ever after. The only answer to this 
is, ‘Tell it to the marines.” In all this, 
moreover, there is nothing about the new 
woman. Mr. Grundy introduces a good 
many new women and riddles them. 
His satire, if not much more convincing 
than his story, is infinitely diverting. It is 
true that the new woman shows no fight. 
She misbehaves herself and talks nonsense, 
and then Mr. Grundy’s two justiciaries lay 
on the lash. The operation is apparently 
not disagreeable to the victims, who come 
up smiling for further punishment. Nothing 
can be pleasanter or more scientific than 
the castigation, and “‘no one seems one 
penny the worse,” or the better. Difficult 
in the extreme are some of Mr. Grundy’s 
characters. Two which are firmly drawn 
are superbly acted by Mr. Cyril Maude 
and Miss Rose Leclercq. The hero is too 
abject to afford Mr. Frederick Terry much 
of a chance, and the heroine, though be- 
witchingly played in some scenes by Miss 
Emery, is scarcely rustic enough to render 
comprehensible her husband’s complaints. 
Miss Alma Murray was wasted on a very 
unsympathetic part. 








MICHAEL MOHUN. 
Tue following petition (preserved in the 
Public Record Office), which appears to have 
been presented to Charles II. in 1682, gives 
some particulars of this actor which are not to 
be found in the life of him which recently 
appeared in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’:— 
To the King’s most Excellent M:.te 
The humble petition of Michaell Mohun, one of 
yor Mates Actors at the Theatre Royall. 

Sheweth 

That yor pet® hath faythfully served yo™ Matie 





and Father (of ever Blessed Memory) 48 yeares in 
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the quality of an Actor, and in all the Warrs in 
England and Ireland, and at the seige of Dublin 
was any oar ger wounded, and 13 monethes a 
prisoner, and after that yo" pet™ served yo™ Mat in 
the Regimt of Dixmead in Flaunders and came over 
with yo Mate into England where yo" sacred plea- 
sure was that he should act againe, as he hath ever 
since upon all occasions coutinued. 

That it being yo™ Matie’s pleasure to reduce the 
two Companyes into one, yor pett is deprived of his 
share and quarter in the seenes Clothes and _ playes 
(that cost about 40007.) bv Mr. Charles Killegrew 
who has rented them to Mr. Davenant for a share 
(as yo" pet" is informed) and tells him if yor pett 
hath ony right thereto he must gett it by law, And 
instead of a share and quarter w°® yor pet? had 
formerly in yo™ Mates Company for Acting he is 
now only proffered 20s. a day when they have 
occasion to use him, soe that they haveing not 
studyed our playes nor yor pet’ theires he cannot 
conceive the same will amount to above 20/. per 
annum. 

Wherefore yo™ pet’ most humbly prayes that 
yor Mate will be graciously pleased to order the 
p'sent Company to allow him the same conditions 
as Mr. Hart and Mr. Kynaston have (whoes shares 
were all equall before) whereby he may be enabled 
to support himself wife and 5 children. 

And your pet? shall as in duty bound ever pray, &c, 

The order on the above petition runs thus :— 

It is His Matie’s pleasure and Command, That the 
persons concerned in mannageing the concernes 
and proffitts of the playes at the Royall Theatre and 
His Royall Highnesse Theatre (being now united 
into one Company) Doe give and allow unto Mr’. 
Michell Mohun the same Conditions which they 
allow unto Mr. Hart and Mr. Kinniston, their shares 
haveing beene equall formerly. ARLINGTON, 

Whitehall, November 23, 1682. 

A further order, dated December 3rd, 1682, 
directed that Mohun was to have ‘‘the same 
allowance for his weekly pension and for his 
Acting” as was given to Mr. Charles Hart, and 
that he was ‘‘to be employed presently and to 
have his own parts to act.” 








Bramatic Gossiy. 

‘Tue Founpuine,’ by Messrs. Lestocq and 
Robson, with which Terry’s Theatre opened 
last week, is a three-act farce which might well 
have been, and perhaps is, extracted from the 
whimsical and not always edifying pages of Paul 
de Kock. Briskly interpreted by Mr. Sydney 
Brough, Mr. Charles Groves, and Miss 8 
Vaughan, it took a firm hold on the public, 
but has no claim upon criticism. 

Tue Trafalgar Theatre will be among the 
earliest houses to reopen. The programme 
will consist of a burlesque and a new piece 
called ‘The Chinaman,’ in which Mr. Frank 
Wyatt, Mr. Tresahar, Miss Clara Jecks, and 
Miss Cicely Richards will appear. 

Daty’s THEATRE will reopen with ‘An Artist’s 
Model,’ by Mr. Owen Hall, author of ‘ A Gaiety 
Girl.’ Principal parts in the novelty will be 
taken by Miss Marie Tempest and Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey. 

‘Tue Bice Boar,’ a farce by Messrs. Louis 
N. Parker and Thornton Clark, has been pro- 
duced by Mr. Terry at the Court Theatre, 
Liverpool, and will in time be transferred to 
London. 

A NEW comedy by Mr. Clyde Fitch, an Ame- 
rican author, is among the novelties promised 
by Mr. Alexander. 

NEw comedies by Mr. Pinero and M. Sardou 
were promised by Mr. Comyns Carr at the close 
of the speech which he made on Saturday last 
at the Comedy Theatre. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_~——— 


READY ON MONDAY, 
At all Booksellers’ and the Libraries, 


WILLIAM BLACK’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


HIGHLAND 
COUSINS. 


In One Volume, cloth extra, 6s. 


N.B.—This is the FIRST PUBLICA- 
TION of this entirely New Novel, and no 
Cheaper Edition will be published for at least 
Eighteen Months or Two Years. 





Twelfth Thousand now ready. 


In One Handsome Volume, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


PERLYCROS 8S: 


A TALE OF THE WESTERN HILLS. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ &c, 


WORLD.—*A novel by Mr. Blackmore must 
always rank as an event in the world of literature; 
this time the event has the double interest of an 
experiment and an example. Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. publish ‘Perlycross: a Tale of the 
Western Hills,’ in one volume, price six shillings, 
This we may call faire le deuil of the three-volume 
novel. We congratulate the publishers on this 
step in advance, and entertain no doubt that its 
wisdom will be justified by its success...... The story 
is full of curious, close character drawing and fine 
scenes of rural life. Mr. Penniloe, the curate-in- 
charge of Perlycross, is one of the author’s greatest 
successes, and Spercotty, the poacher, is too de- 
lightful.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘We are almost 
inclined to think that ‘ Perlycross’ is the best book 
we have had from its author since his first great 
success.” 

&c. &c, &c. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 
a Author of ‘Lydia.’ 2 vols. crown 8&vo, 
cloth, 12s, 


“Interesting as a narrative and extremely clever as a 
study of character, it is written in admirable English, and 
abounds in humour of a quiet, delectable kind. ‘Sarah’ is 
8 gem.”— World, 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER Number. Contents :—BAR HARBOR. By 
F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated—LITTLE DARBY. I. 
By Thomas Nelson Page—TARAHUMARI LIFE and 
CUSTOMS. By Carl Lumholtz. Illustrated—The PEO- 
PLE of the CITIES. Sketches of American Types By 
Octave Thanet. Illustrated—A THIRD SHELF of OLD 
BOOKS. By Mrs. James T. Fields. Illustrated—The 
TAPESTRY of the NEW WORLD. By Fanny D. 
Bergen. Illustratead—JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. 
Chaps. 54-61. By George W. Cable—The FOLLY of 
MOCKING at the MOON. By Gaston Fay. &c. &c. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 





Ww. & R. CHAMBERS’s, 
NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


—_— 


CHAMBERS’S FLUENT READERS 
With Word-Building and Coloured Illustrations, 
This New Series has been produced ina style never before 
attempted for Elementary Readers. The Illustrations for 
beauty of colour and design, and the Lessons for freshness 
interest, and variety, will be found superior to those in any 
Series published. y 
The following, for Infant Classes, are now ready :— 


FIRST PRIMER. With Word-Building ang 
Coloured Iilustrations. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d, 


SECOND PRIMER. | With Word-Building 


and Coloured Illustrations. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 5d, 


INFANT PRIMER. With Word-Building 


aud Coloured Illustrations. Cloth cover, 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S FLUENT READING 
SHEETS. With Coloured Illustrations. Sixteen Sheets 
36 inches by 25 inches. Boing a Selection of Pages from 
CHAMBERS’S FIRST FLUENT PRIMERS, printed in 
bold type, on stout Manilla Paper. Strongly mountej 
on Roller, per Set, 10s. 6d.; mounted on Eight Boards 
and varnished, per Set, 26s. , 


CHAMBERS’S WORD - BUILDING 
SHEETS. Fourteen Sheets, 36 inches by 25 inehes, 
ag hay Exercises on Word-Building in CHAMBERS’s 
FLUENT PRIMERS and INFANT KEADERS, printed 
in bold type, on stout Manilla Paper. Strongly mounted 
on Roller, per Set, 7s.; mounted on Seven Boards, ang 
varnished, per Set, 21s. 


CHAMBERS’S FLUENT READERS, 
Books I., II., and III., with Word-Building Exercises 
and Coloured Illustrations, are nearly ready. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING, in 
Theory and Practice. Containing numerous Examples 
and Exercises, together with Solutions. By GEORGE 
LISLE, C.A. F.F.A., Lecturer on Book-keeping at the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. This Work gives a clear 
Explanation of the Theory of k-keeping, and so eluci- 
dates its Principles that they may be learned in the least 
possible time. 2s. Two Ruled Books for above, each 6d, 


The ELEMENTS of EUCLID. Books], 
to VI., and Parts of Books XI. and XII. With numerous 








Deductions, Appendices, and Historical Notes. By J.§. 
MACKAY, M.A. LL.D., Mathematical Master in the 
Edinburgh Academy. 412 PP 392 Diagrams. 3s, 64, 
Also separately—Book I., cloth, 1s.; Book IT., cloth, éd,; 
Book III., cloth, 9¢.; Books XI. and XIL., cloth, 6d, 


KEY to MACKAY’S EUCLID. ByJ.5. 
MACKAY, M.A. LL.D. 3s. 6d. 
By W. W. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
PERKINS, Jun., Ph.D. F.R.S., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry in the Owens College, and F. STANLEY KIP- 
PING, Ph.D. D.Sc. (Lond.), Lecturer and Assistant in the 
Chemical Research Laboratory, Central Technical College, 
City and Guilds of London Institute. With Diagrams. 
Part I , 3s. 6d.; Part II. (in preparation). 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 
Elementary Course. Adapted to the Syllabus of the 
South Kensington Science Department. By C. G. 
KNOTT, D.Sc. (Edin.), F.R.S.K., Lecturer on Applied 
Mathematics, Universityof Edinburgh. With Diagrams 
and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


’, 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, A Teacher's 

Handbook of a oe Course of Object Lessons. By 

STEPHEN R. TODD, Science Demonstrator to the 

School Board for London. Standards I., II., III, and 
IV., each 1s. ; or complete in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, Elementary and Ad- 
vanced. Adapted to the Syllabus of the South Kontoe 
ton Science Department. By the late ANDR 
FINDLATER, M.A. LL.D. New Edition. By DAVID 
FORSYTH, M.A. D.Sc. With Diagrams, Questions, and 
omg ap * Papers. Elementary Course, 2s. Advanced 

urse, 2s. 


AGRICULTURE, Elementary Course. 
Adapted to the Syllabus of the South Kensington Science 
Department. By W. T. LAWRENCE, late Teacher of 
the Principles of Agriculture, Hereford. 184 pp. 2s. 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. With Analysis of Sentences and numerous 
Exercises. By W. WALLACE DUNLOP, M.A., Head 
Master of Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh, Author 
of ‘ First Year’s Latin Course,’ &:. 1s. 4d. 

The Readings 


ELOCUTION. New Edition. 
and Recitations, selected by R. C. H. MORISON, com- 
rise Pieces from the Works of Rudyard Kipling, J. M. 
rrie, Jerome K. Jerome, Robert Buchanan, Alfred 
Austin, Austin Dobson, “Q,” and other Popular Authors. 

512 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS for 
SCHOOLS. With Introductions, copious Notes, Bx 
amination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. HAMLE?: 
cloth, 1s. 6d.; KING LEAR. cloth, 1s. 3d.; AS bt, 
LIKE IT, CORIOLANUS, HENRY V., HENRY vill. 
JULIUS CHSAR, KING JOHN, MACBETH, Lf 
CHANT of VENICE, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DRE . 
RICHARD IIl., RICHARD III, TEMPEST, cloth, 
1s. each. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limirep, Edinburgh ; and 
47, Paternoster-row, London. 
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a FIRST STEPS in FRENCH HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
A GRAMMAR of the PERSIAN LANGUAGE. | — waritotoey, ay FF. Roan, French Lecturer, St, Andrews Unive 
. By JOHN T. PLATTS, Hon, M.A. (Oxon.), mustdhe oeubenen tebe ef an een nee 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford, late Inspector of Schools in the He has displayed qualities which are rarer and more praiseworthy than mere 
“4 Central Provinces, India. wa aed Ga ~ we ‘ ee pe 
“ ims...... e of consi . 
= Part IL—ACCIDENCE, Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. ‘aashtlidibceaabeeuaniane ee re Y journal of Mieeatton. 
ny “The volume is everywhere written with conciseness and accuracy, and cannot fail to 


OTHER ORIENTAL GRAMMARS. 
x | EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. By Adolf Erman. Trans- 


lated under Professor ERMAN’S supervision, by J. H. BREASTED, Professor of 
ing Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


ing |} HEBREW GRAMMAR. With Reading Book, Exercises, 


Literature, and Vocabularies. By HERMANN L. STRACK. Translated from the 
























iG German by the Ven. Archdeacon R. S. KENNEDY, B.D., Professor of Oriental 

nets Languages in the University of Aberdeen. Second Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 

oe cloth, 4s, 6d. 

d . . 

ici | ARABIC GRAMMAR: Paradigms, Literature, Chresto- 

urs, mathy, and Glossary. By Dr. A. SOCIN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

NG 

— MATHEMATICS. 

ni | INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. By W. G. Spencer. 

, and With a Preface by HERBERT. SPENCER. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 

RS, | HARNACK (AXEL).—INTRODUCTION to the ELE- 

rcises MENTS of the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Translated from 
the German by Prof. CATHCART, T.C.D. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

, in 

4 Now ready, THIRD HUNDRED THOUSAND, 

tte | SIEPERT'S ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of the 

goo Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. By Dr. HENRY KIEPERT. Eleventh 

o least Edition, Improved, Corrected, and Enlarged, with List of Names. Folio, boards, 6s. 

ch 6, 

ks I, 

ma ULRICH’S GERMAN SERIES. 

Ae Revised by JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 

vr JUST PUBLISHED, 

. ‘ Part III. COMPOSITION. Containing Thirty-two Pieces 


) from the best English Authors, and their Translations into German. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 
“Consists of some thirty or more advanced pieces of standard English, while the second 


7, W. @ lalfof the book contains versions of the same in extremely classical German. Every master 
ganic @ knows the value of translating German into idiomatic English and of subsequent retransla- 
Y KIP- @ tion of the same into German. This book applies this principle, with the further advantage 
tinthe @ thatthe English is classical and not translated English. The book should prove very useful, 
‘ollege, # Md its marvellous lowness of price places it well within the reach of every one.”—Guardian. 
SM Part I. GRAMMAR, and Part II. SYNTAX, are in pre- 
, paration, 
of the 
’ . 

28, ULRICH’S GERMAN PROSE, with Notes on Syntax 
mie and Translation, followed by a Complete Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


In Two Parts :—I. MATERIALS for TRANSLATION. II. EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


“A thoroughly practical selection of English pieces for translation into German 
II. contains some pieces set in various examinations, with ten sets of 


rammatical 


to the questions from the same source. This is a distinctly good composition book.”—Guardian, 
II., and Sevent = of English, in difficulty about the Woolwich standard. The passages 

ue mostly historical and chosen from standard authors. A cheap and useful little volume.” 
a Ad- Journal of Education, 
i , NEW EDITION, CORRECTED TO THE OFFICIAL GERMAN SPELLING. 


GERMAN READING BOOK. With a Complete 


Vocabulary. By A. MOLLER. 12mo. cloth, 2s. A Graduated Series of Anecdotes, 
Tales, Historical Pieces, and Poetry. 


Course. 

Sens MANUAL of GERMAN COMPOSITION. With Passages 

), 28. for Translation, Arran Progressively, and Macaulay’s ‘Frederick the Great’ in 
Extracts. By Dr. C. H. OHLY, Bedford School. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“We consider this a very good book on German composition for English students.” 


prove useful.”—Scotsman, 
Y¥ THE SAME AUTHOR. 


An INTRODUCTION to OLD FRENCH: History, 


Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


La ROCHEJAQUELEIN (Madame de).—SCENES from 


the WAR inthe VENDEE. Edited, from her ‘ Mémoires’ in French, with Introductory 
Notes, by C. SCUDAMORE, M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


MOLIERE.—Les FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, and Plan of Moliére’s Theatre in the Palais Royal, by G. H. 
CLARKE, M.A. Paper boards, 1s. 

‘The notes are good, to the point, and not padded.”—Modern Language Monthly. 
“ This is a useful little school edition.”—Journal of Education. 
‘*A useful school edition.” —Hducaticnal Times. 


FRENCH READING BOOKS. 
—_———— 
By J. BOIELLE, Officer d’Académie, Senior French Master in Dulwich College. 
VICTOR HUGO.—FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Les MISERABLES: les Principaux Episodes. Edited, 


with Life and Notes. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d, 


NOTRE DAME de PARIS: adapted for the Use of 


Schools and Colleges. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 
Edited, with Short Notes by J. T. W. PEROWNE, M.A. 


Le COUP de PISTOLET, &c. Prosper Merimee. 2s. 6d. 


** A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The editor deserves 
to be congratulated.” —National Observer. 

“The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, whether can- 
didate or lay, to purchase the volume of Mérimée.”—Journal of Education. 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


‘“‘ The books are well got up. and in ‘ Vaillante’ an excellent choice has been made.” 
“The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful.”— Scotsman. Guardian, 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


“The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.”— Guardian. 
‘‘We therefore do more than recommend—we urge—all readers of French to get the 
stories in some form, and the present one is both good and cheap.”—Schoolmaster. 


EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD: Elementary French 


Lessons. Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to the ‘ Student’s Comparative French 
Grammar,’ Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH for BEGINNERS: Lessons, Systematic, Prac- 


tical, and Etymological. By J. LEMAISTRE. To precede ‘ Eugéne’s Method,’ and 
the various elementary French Books. Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 
“A series of conversational exercises, short extracts for reading, and a vocabulary 
complete—a useful little book.” —Atheneum. 


By PAUL TERROUX, late Greenock Academy. 


The MODERN FRENCH CLASS BOOK. Specially pre- 


pared to meet the Requirements of the Merit and Leaving-Certificate Examinations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net. ———- 


FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction by J. BOIELLE. 


Vol. I. FREDERICK the GREAT. 3s.—Vol. II. WARREN 
HASTINGS. 3s. 6d.—Vol. III. LORD CLIVE. 3s. 
The STUDENT’S FRENCH COMPOSITION, on an 


entirely new Plan. With Introduction and Notes. (In Use at Harrow, Eton, &c.) 
By Professor LEON DELBOS, of H.M.S. ‘‘ Britannia,” late of King’s College, London. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. 


By Professor LEON DELBOS, of H.M.S. “‘ Britannia,” late of King’s College, London. 


LITTLE EUGENE’S FRENCH READER: for Beginners. 


Anecdotes and Tales. Edited with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GRADUATED FRENCH READER, 






















jumerous Siksalcietey for the Use of Public Schools. I. FIRST YEAR. Anecdotes, Tales, Historical Pieces. 
4., Head R ¢ Edited with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
auth HERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. Comprising a| The STUDENT’S GRADUATED FRENCH READER, 
eadi Complete Set of German Papers set at the Local Examinations in the Four Universities for the Use of Public Schools. II. SECOND YEAR. Historical Pieces and Tales. 
. 4 of Scotland. By G. HEIN, Aberdeen Grammar School. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Edited with Notes. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
‘JM. se 

“4 Alte ‘ERMAN GRAMMAR—COMPLETE PRACTICAL|FRENCH GRAMMAR.—E UGENE'’S STUDENTS 

ors. ; COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN , with an Historica 
" pee GRAMMAR, with Exercises, constituting a Method and Reader. By Sketch of the Formation of French. . For the Use of Public Schools. With Bxercises. 

HEINRI ‘ i . By G. EUGENE FASNACHT, late French Master in Westminster School. teen 
* for oe CH WEISSE. Fourth Edition, almost entirely Rewritten. Crown 8vo. Baitio ny thoroughly Revised, Square crown 8vo. cloth, 5s.; or Grammar, 3¢.; 
oes, isa ’ . 
[AMLET ; ‘The appearance of a grammar like this is in —_ a sign that t ane a 
AY Vill, JL. “ebsve no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory German | Classified and explaived. cit is one chet we can strongly recommend for use in the higher 
Ha yet published in England.”—Journal of Education. forms of large schools.” —Hducational Times. 
zs clotb, . 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 

gh; and and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
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N EW WORK in PREPARATION by W. 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘An ee Twelve Years’ Experience,’ 

“MAN: HIS PECULIARITIES, WEAKNESS, DISEASES, DEGENE- 

RATION, and REMEDIES.’ 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
pus CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

The QUESTION of KOREA. By Henry Norman. 

BRITAIN and the UNITED STATES: Cost of Liying. By Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The NEW DRIFT in FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Frederick Greenwood. 

LOTUS EATING and OPIUM EATING. By Joseph G. Alexander. 

THEOLOGICAL BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY. By the 
Author of ‘ The Policy of the Pope.” 

POSSIBLE DEVELUPMENTS in NAVAL ARMAMENT. By James 
Eastwick. 

“IF CHRIST CAME to CHICAGO.” By Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

The PLEA of PAN. By Henry W. Nevinson. 

PALESTINE RESEARCH—PAST and FUTURE. By Major C. R. 
Conder, D.C.L. 

SPIRIT and MATTER. By Emma Marie Caillard. 

The ARMENIAN QUESTION. III. (Conclusion.) IN TURKEY. 
By H. F. B. Lynch. 

London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 








Just published, feap, 8vo. boards, 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 
GNOsSs TiC oe Se ae coe | 
Enlarged from a Paper on ‘ Ethical Theism’ in 
the National Review of February, 1884. 
Third and Revised Edition. 


London : 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 





NOW READY, 
Feap. sto. cloth boards, 350 pp. illustrated, price 6s. 
THE DOWNFALL of LOBENGULA. 
The Cause, History, and Effect of the Matabeli War. 
By W. A. WILLS and L. T. COLLINGRIDGE. 


Contributions by Major P. W. eee Major Sir J. C. ‘owe’ 
Bart., Mr. H. R ag r Haggard, Mr. F. C. Selous, and Mr. P. B.S. Wre 
of the Routes and Plans of the Battles. 
Portraits ay iographies of the Leading Members of the Chartered 
Company's Forces. 
London: Published at the African Review Offices, 10, ~ ar 
E.C. ; and Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., ‘Ltd. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_—_—— 


CHILDREN of the STATE. By 
FLORENCE DAVENPORT-HILL. Edited by FANNY 
FOWKE. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘ Merits great and 
respectful attention.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We cannot too forcibly express 
our admiration of ‘Children of the State,’ or too urgently 
recommend it to the public attention.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENG- 
LISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
NORGATE. Part XXXVI., super-royal 8vo. Is. net. 
(Vols. I., II., and III., super-royal 8vo. 12s. each, net.) 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. Edition de 
Luxe. 40 vols. super-royal 8vo. 6s. net per vol. 

Vol. XXIII. The TRAGEDY of KING RICHARD III. 
Vol. XXIV. The FAMOUS HISTORY of the LIFE of 
KING HENRY VIII. 


The COLLECTED ESSAYS of 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. Globe 8vo. ds 

each volume. 
Vol. IX. EVOLUTION and ETHICS, and other Essays, 
[The Eversley Series. 





By the LATE WALTER PATER, M.A. 
The RENAISSANCE: Studies in 


Art and Poetry. Sixth Thousand. Extra crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


APPRECIATIONS: with an Essay 


on Style. Third Thousand. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. Third 


Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his 


Sensations and Ideas. In 2 vols. Sixth Thousand. 
Completely Revised. Post 8vo. 15s. 


PLATO and PLATONISM. A Series 
¢ Lectures. Second Thousand. Extra crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 





New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 

oe Yoyo Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
uel 

‘in glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 

aa excellent ‘introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 

Fuardias 


Edward sachin 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
K most WES IAS Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN 


“Well adapted to accomplish their egg 
Dr. Govutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
Edward Stanford, ms Sous 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAKLI, | 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


Nomad and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, MAy 13th, 
th, JUNE 10th, a and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
PHY ‘of the EARL o EACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
VIVIAN GREY,  CONINGSBY” ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION. 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
is we Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, Chancery- 
6, E.C. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


NOZES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
Mose! cs Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, Chancery- 
ne, E.C. 





THE 


S Wan FOUNTAIN rs 


Manufactured in three sizes, at 10s, 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir you 
could not give anything more useful and appro- 
priate than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out. 
Instantly ready for use. 

Writes continuously for many hours. 
Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

Saves fully 15/. in cost of steel pens and ink pots. 
Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 
For every writer in every land a necessity. 


i es 


FINALLY. 





nearly perfect as the inventive skill can produce. 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
a suitable pen. 


- 
e 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
or 954, REGENT-STREET, W. 


USE 
| 
| 





“YIN OLTI A® CREAM 


For Sunburn and Insect Bites. 


| NOTES ON BOOKS: 
‘ Carmin: 


'DINNEFORD’S 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—‘‘Conservative "—Whetstone Park—“ Over the si, re” 
Twice-told ‘Taleo—Gtigehes English—Beulah Spa—Relics o Landseer 
—Curse of § “Lengthy.” 


QUERIES :—English loa ee, Act” -—wW. Agere 
General Wolfe’s Sword— of * 
‘The Lords and Commons * '—*‘ Side View” Supper—Alice Barni el 
Milton’s ‘Comus ’—Bigg, at gr in pL aly Shey, Life at the 
Universities ’—Haggerston—Waffere “TO entertain 
to”—Translation Wanted “Geagon-Kepler—Air DR Rae—Sir W. Rae 
—‘London Directory’ Seay Hospital — St. rnell — Scottish 
Families—“ Hagoday ” id Game--Lusignan— Barbados News. 
papers—“ Grass- ow 
REPLIES :—New Tunbridge Wells—A Shower of Frogs—W. w: Waller, 
Bookseller—Dr. A. Horneck — “‘ Fifty: saole Pati de 
Cundall — Fitzpatrick — “" Descamisado ” onde 
Curfew Bell—E. Pick—Heraldry of Matthew 
Early Days ’—Byroniana— —Irish Family — Original” Kou ae the 
Garter—Lines in a Cemetery—‘‘ ene A and ‘ Sombreset ”—Arm: 
—Archiepiscopal English—Piper-dan—Horn Fair, Chariton—Viaing 
Cards— References Sought—Rev. C. C. Colton—French Fenally- 
Heraldry: Hastings —Lemon Sole —Sir R. Perryn — “ Ha-ha 
} mata on Paper—J. J. Smith—Keats’s Sonnet to a Cat—Brazii 








NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lang’s Scott's ‘Castle Dangerous’ and ‘Chronicles 
of the Canongate '"—Gatty’s ‘Key to In Memoriam’—The Month’; 
Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—A Swiss Woman of Letters—R. Pollok—Date of Nahum- 
The Fuchsia — Waller and Gray — Dr. Baillie — Welsh Names— 
Day ”—‘‘ Fuentes d’Onor”—‘‘ Employé "—-Calverleyana. 
QUERIES :—“ Descamisado "—Parody—S. Montagu—Araucanian Lan. 
guage—Portrait of Lady Nelson—Author of Ode—Source of Quota- 
Som Prince L. Bona, “Once "—Surnames—H. Pelham— 
John Lilburne — Source of Couplet — Irish Family — Reference 
Wanted—Title of Baron—“ Incense-breathing "—Beddoes—Hogarth 
Engravings. 
REPLIES :—Joan I. of Naples—Derail—Source of Quotation—Raleigh 
Family—Barbados—Explanation of Phrases—Bonfires—* Horkeys" 
— Warllibarthauch "—Pin—Adeliza of Louvaine —News—‘he Dove 
in Russia — ‘To gride”— ‘The Mace—Lady Danlove —Lines on 
Bishop Colenso—Grosvenor Family—Wolse <b Banqueting Hall— 
Macbride—Yeoman—‘‘ May line a box”— ooden Leg— 
Olympic Victors — Artificial Eyes —T. Goul lg Imitation of 
Christ '—Locusts—Parsons, Bishop of Peterborough—St. Fagan’s. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—‘Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward III.’—Bliss's 
* Papal Registers.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Contents, AUGUST 25. 


NOTES :—The Mansion Heuse—‘ Dictionary of National Biography '— 
Discovery of Prehistoric Remains—‘‘ A minister, one Mr. Sharpe"— 
Queer Etymology—Inglesant—French Heraldic Records—“ Better. 
ment ”"—Byroniana—’ Don Quixote '—Dr. Wilkins—Sermon on Malt 
—Offertory by Compulsion—Pronunciation of Latin—‘ Memoirs of 
General Thi¢bault. 

Qu pened ae :—“Volury”: ‘“ Paragone ” — “ Protestant” — Heraldic 

— War Songs — Heraldic — Hewett Family — Hamilton— 
Riivusie = ichaudie Verses — T. ole et og of Sheba- 
og mart een ol of aa Bate raving of 

Bread Sign of the 


ncy 

Cross Welehnd Williams Hill "Lieut. P. Lecount—Admiral Sir 
C. Saunders—“ Plat ” for *‘ Plot. 

wey bi hme! of ‘Jingo "Imex de Castro—“ Punch ,"—Logan 

tsam and Jetsam”—‘The Pau a Drive’ — Arehi- 

7 ne ade pm be — Chevalier d’'Eon’s Book-plate — “ Wadsett"— 
Gooultation — Capital Letters — “ Stell” —Translation—Perforated 
Svones — Furness (ea eR dose oh nee a tee Oaths—Crayen 
Family—Tax on Births—Parochial bFeoee House, Ken- 
sington Gardens—A Pioneer Newspaper—De W yarren Family—(. 
Walmesley — Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’— ‘Touch cold iron”- 
Possession of Pews—“‘ Tallett” "—Thomson—How lon fe oi 
live ?—Scratehback —‘‘The King’s Head’”—Green Wax 8 
Epitaphs on Horses—Dante and Noah’s Ark" Fog-throttlet"— 
Crepusculum — “ Radical Reformers” — Almond Tree — Buried in 
Fetters—Charles I. and Bishop Juxon—Advent Preachers—Militis 
Clubs—Sibyl—Cause of Death—Helmerawe Family—Golf—Ailments 
of Napoleon. 





—‘Calendar of State Papers, 1648-9 '—Shipley's 
a Mariana ’—Moule’s ‘Old Dorset een | West 
Grinstead ‘— *—‘St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 43d. 


Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





INNEFOR D'S MAGNESIA 
remedy for 
ACIDITY of te STO} MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HBADAC) — 


“and INDIGESTIO} 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Chil Infants. 


n, and 
MAGNESIA. 
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Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Crosse & Blackwell, Limited, London; 


and Export Oilmen generally. 
RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


is now printed in Blue Ink diagonal 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW PUBLISHING, IN SIXTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
PART I. NOW READY, price 2s. 6d. net, 


REMBRANDT: 


HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS TIME. 


By EMILE MICHEL. 


Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
Edited by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


When complete will contain 76 Full-Page Plates in Colour 
and Photogravure, Reproductions of the Master’s Paintings, 
Btchings, and Drawings, and 250 Text Illustrations. Sub- 
seribers. Names will be taken by all Booksellers. 


‘An Illustrated Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


REMBRANDT. By Emme Micuet (of 


the Institute of France). 

Times.—‘‘ This very sumptuous and beautiful book has 
long, been expected | all students of Rembrandt, for 
M. Emile Michel, the c ief French authority on the Dutch 
school of painting, has been known to have been engaged 
upon it for —— years......Merely to look through the 
reproductions in M. Michel’s book is enough to explain the 
passionate eagerness with which modern collectors carry on 
their search after Rembrandt’s drawings, and the great 
prices which are paid for them.” 


REMBRANDT.—Translated from the 
French by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 

Daily News.—‘‘ M. Michel and his English interpreters be- 

tweenthem have produced a masterpiecein this superb work.” 


REMBRANDT.—Edited by Freperick 


WEDMORE. 


REMBRANDT.—A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Part I. now ready, price 2s. 6d. net. 

Graphic.—‘‘ It is safe to say that never have author and 
publisher combined to better purpose for deriving the 
utmost profit from the improved opportunities of modern 
scientific process reproductions than is here apparent...... 
Never before has so complete a picture of Kembrandt’s 

lity, his surroundings, and his work been placed 
before the world; and never, in the present generation at 
least, is its position likely to be usurped by any other book.” 


REMBRANDT.—Will contain 76 Full- 


Page Plates in Colour and Photo Engraving, Reproductions of the 
Master’s Paintings, Etchings, and Drawings. 


REMBRANDT.—Apply for an Illus- 


trated Prospectus. ¥ 
Magazine of Art.—‘‘M. Emile Michel has so far written 
the book upon Rembrandt. He is familiar with the 
authorities. He has corresponded with Herr Bode and the 
connoisseurs. He has travelled _e up and down in 
search of the drawings; indeed, what he does not know of 
Rembrandt is not knowledge.” 


REMBRANDT.— Brought within the 


reach ofevery one. Vart I. now , price 2s. 6d. net. 

Truth.—‘‘ Sumptuous is not one of the adjectives I 
frequently use, but I certainly think it can be fairly applied 
to the two volumes published by Mr. Wm. Heinemann on 
oo his Life, his Work, and his Time,’ by M. Emile 

ichel.” 


REMBRANDT.—Complete in 16 Parts, 


at 2s, 6d. each, net. 

World,—* All lovers of art should be grateful to Mr. 
Heinemann for publishing so splendid a work as the trans- 
lation of M. Michel’s ‘ Rembrandt,’ which in all the magnifi- 
cence of two profusely illustrated volumes now lies before us.” 


REMBRANDT.—By Emme Micuet. 


Mr. HumpHRY Warp in the Art Journal.—‘‘M. Michel 
has long been well known to all students of Dutch painting 
4 a careful and learned writer, who has worked with and 
ater Dr. Bode and Dr. Bredius, and has performed the task 
which none can do so well as a Frenchman, that of giving 
‘om and currency to the dry results of their researches.” 


REMBRANDT.—With Splendid Repro- 


ductions of the Great Master’s Pictures. 
Fortnightly Review.—‘* The English version of M. Michel's 
biography deserves nothing but the warmest praise. The 
omission of a few of the illustrations which are to be found 
inthe French original causes a momentary regret..... but we 
ae consoled by finding some of the gaps filled up with first- 
nite reproductions from such fine things as Mr. S. Joseph’s 
Saskia and the never-to-be-forgotten ‘Rembrandt in a 
Yellow Gaberdine’ at Lord Ilchesier’s. 


“one her work in a way that is, unhappily, very rare indeed. | 


= once in the course of these 600 pages are we reminded 
tat we have to do with a translation.” 


REMBRANDT. Now Publishing 


Mr. Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. To be obtained of | 


all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


REMBRANDT. By Ewe Micuet. 


ai 20% copies of the first English Edition remain. In 2 yols., 4to. price 


REMBRANDT.—EDITION de LUXE. 


A few Copies for sale. Printed on Japanese Vellum, with duplicates 


0 f 
tthe Plates on India Paper. 2 vols. price 12/, 12s, net. 





HALL CAINE’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANXMAN. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE MANXMAN. 


Times.—* With the exception of ‘The Scapegoat,’ this is 
unquestionably the finest and most dramatic of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s novels...... ‘The Manxman’ goes very straight to the 
roots of human passion and emotion. It is a remarkable 
book, throbbing with human interest.” 


THE MANXMAN. 


Standard.— A singularly powerful and picturesque piece 
of work, extraordinarily dramatic...... Taken altogether, ‘The 
Manxman’ cannot fail to enhance Mr. Hall Caine’s reputa- 
tion. It is a most powerful book.” 


THE MANXMAN. 


St. James’s Gazette.—“‘ ‘The Manxman’ is a contribution 
to literature, and the most fastidious critic would give in 
exchange for it a wilderness of that deciduous trash which 
our publishers call fiction...... It is not possible to part from 
‘The Manxman’ with anything but a warm tribute of 
approval,”—EDMUND GOSSE. 


THE MANXMAN. 


Speaker.—‘‘ As I read, I began to say to myself, ‘ This is 
good’; and in a little while, ‘Ah, but this is very good’; 
and at length, ‘ But this is amazing.’ If he can only keep 
this up, he will have written cne of the finest novels— 
Evglish or fereign—of his time.”—QUILLER CoucH. 


THE MANXMAN. 


Queen.—‘‘‘ The Manxman’ is undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable books of the century. It will be read and 
re-read, and take its place in the literary inheritance of the 
English-speaking nations.” 


THE MANXMAN. 


Scotsm7n.—* It is not too much to say that it is the most 
powerful story that has been written in the present genera- 
tion...... It is a work of genius.” 


THE MANXMAN. 


Daily News.—“ It is difficult not to speak with what may 
seem indiscriminate praise of Mr. Hall Caine’s new work 
‘The Manxman,’...... A work of magnificent vitality and 
dramatic force.” 


THE MANXMAN. 


Sketch.—‘ It. is a pleasure to say, with no back thought, 
no inkling of doubt, that Mr. Hall Caine has achieved great- 
ness. ‘The Manxman’ gives him place with the masters of 
English fiction...... A life-long delight to every reader of one 
of the very finest novels of the century.”—TIGHE HopPKINs. 


THE MANXMAN. 


Daily Graphic.—“ A tale about which there can be only 
one opinion, and that an unquestionably high one. It is 
one of the few modern books which it is one’s privilege to 
read with infinite pleasure. It is entitled to a distinguished 
place in contemporary fiction.” 


THE MANXMAN. 


Daily Chronicle —‘‘ The book as a whole is on a rare level 
of excellence, a level which we venture to predict will 
always be rare.” 


THE MANXMAN. 





Miss Simmonds has | 





Liverpool Daily Post.—*‘ A story that will absorb thousands | 


of readers, and add rare laurels to the reputation of its 
author......a work such as only a great story-teller could 
| imagine......a really great novel.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE BONDMAN. 3s. 6d. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 3s. 6d. 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


3s. 6d. 





THE PIONEER SERIES 


Atheneum.—“‘ If this series keeps up to its present high 
level of interest, novel-readers will have fresh cause for 
gratitude to Mr. Heinemann.” 


Post 8vo. in ornamental wrapper, 2s. 6d. net; 
uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. net. 


THE 
GREEN CARNATION. 


[Ready September 15. 


JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. 
By ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. 


Siuturday Review.—‘ ‘ Joanna Traill, Spinster,’ is so grave 
in subject, so passionate and earnest in treatment, and so 
absolutely right in morals, that one might suppose the series 
intended to lead into high regions of pure reason.” 


JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. 


Methodist Times.— This is an exceedingly fine work of 
fiction. It is very timely, dealing as it does with one aspect 
of the social question...... It is a very fine piece of lite 
work, and we look forward to the day when Miss Holdsworth 
will give us something more of the same kind.” 


JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in Daily Telegraph.—“ The character 
of the spinster is admirably drawn throughout, with a 
sympathy and insight which reveal no small measure of 
artistic gift. Miss Holdsworth evidently has both power and 
pathos, and if this is, as I understand, her first novel, it 
contains abundant promise of future success.” 





GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S 
HUSBAND. 


By C, E. RAIMOND. 


Atheneum.—“ If anything, the present author deals too 
savagely with the terrible woman portrayed as a second-rate 
and successful novelist...... Still the picture does not appear 
altogether improbable, and, if rather ghastly, is exceedingly 
powerful...... A most excellent and powerful piece of work.” 


GEORGE MANDEVILLE'’S 
HUSBAND. 


Daily Chronicle,—‘‘ So vivid indeed is our sympathy with 
Rosina, the daughter of George Mandeville, a beautifully- 
drawn and touching figure, that we cannot but wish that the 
author had found some means of letting her live, though her 
death is doubtless the artistic culmination of the tragi- 
comedy. The closing scenes are strongly realized and poig- 
nantly pathetic. One of the chief merits of the book is its 
easy and thoroughly vitalized style, which rises at one or two 
points to unusual strength and dignity.” 


GEORGE MANDEVILLE'S 
HUSBAND. 


Literary World.—‘‘ Mr. Heinemann has certainly ‘ struck 
oil’ in ‘ George Mandeville’s Husband.’...... The theme is one 
of the most novel I have read for some time, and Ralph 
Walbraham is a masterly characterization of a man with 
sound sense and good instincts, who is a child in the hands 
of a woman without half his sense or half his intellect.” 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 
By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘It is an intensely pathetic tale of 
passionate love and ineffable self-sacrifice...... Nothing has 
been more impressively told in the pages of modern fiction 
than the dénotiment of this sad but deeply fascinating 
story.” 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 


Glasgow Herald.—“ After reading this story it is not very 


| possible to say with any confidence whether Miss Alma 
| Tadema is on the side of the pioneers in marriage reform or 


| 
| 


against them...... The problem itself is dealt with in an 
highly suggestive manner, and it says a good deal for the 
skill with which the plot is managed, that though the 
author has chosen an extremely difficult form for ber story, 
that of letters and a journal, she has succeeded in making it 
really interesting.” 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


See 











SOCIAL ENGLAND. A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, 
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